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Easter-tide 
By Clinton Scollard 


N_ bough-top and in briar, ° 
Spring’ s hidden fire 
Leaps up with free desire. 


Again earth feels the thrill 
From hill to hill, 
And youth must have its will. 


New strivings and new hopes,— 
Each buds and opes 
Like flowers on genial slopes. 


The sky is warm and wide, — 
Life glorified, — 
For it is Easter-tide. 


Clinton, N. Y. 
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Loitorial 


Giving or Telling another what is his duty 
Following Advice js pleasanter than learning from 
gAother what is our duty. The one is a gratifica- 
tion to ourselves, whether it be so to him or not; 
the other is likely to show us our lack, and should 
add to our sense of responsibility for better doing. 
We love to give good advice. We ought to have 
pleasure in following good advice when another gives 


it to us. 
% 


To a sound and healthy man a 
crutch impediment rather 
A sound and healthy 
Christian faith needs no objective demonstrations, 
proofs, or illustrations, of the Resurrection. All the 
butterflies of summer, beautiful and thought pro- 


The Easter Truth he 
Is an 


than a help to locomotion. 


> . 2 

v@king as their fluttering may be, are not worth as 
much as_the simple, plain, direct statement that 
Christ died and rose again. 


A right relation is in wrong propor- 
tions when God’s kingdom is ob- 
scured or forgotten. Christians have a right to 
make money ; no one has a betterright. But when 
money-making means such absorption of time and 
vitality that Christian work and worship cannot be 
kept up, there the line is crossed between right and 
wrong.” The making and beautifying of a home is 
work of a high order, but where it leaves no interest 
in the homes of the poor and degraded, and no 
time or money for saving the homeless, it becomes 
downright selfishness. Flesh is good, but too much 
in a runner balks the prize. 


Weiching the 
roportions 


Let us lay aside the 
extra weight, and train ourselves that we may so run 
as to obtain. The lawful must not lead to the 
loveless. 
5 4 

Showing Courtesy The courtesies of life are not the 

to Others greatest elements, but they serve 
They are the expression of that in- 
terest in others and their welfare that at once keeps 


the greatest. 


our relations with them sweet, and draws us out of 
the. self-absorption which is a source of much un- 
happiness. They are a constant practice of our 
lesser and lighter affections toward our neighbors, and 
by faithfulness in these lesser things we learn also to 
be faithful in great. Emerson sometimes surprises 
us by the stress he lays upon them, but the surprise 
ceases for those who saw him and heard him speak. 
They were the overflow of a beautiful spirit in his 
own life and his relations with others, and, where he 
missed them, he was pained by a sense of a real 
want. In him, as in all men of real worth, they 
were expressions of the spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
he carried with him from his early training. His 
very bearing reminded one of his saying, ‘*‘ Be more 
anxious not to injure others than not to have others 
injure you.’’ 
% 

A Supptementat ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself, and 

Question Course none dieth to himself.’’ Simi- 
larly, every fact or truth has a bearing on some 
other facts or truths. 
tion. 


Knowledge tolerates no isola- 
Every naturalist has his specialty, as has also 
every investigator or student of literature or history. 
But the specialist must know something outside of 
his specialty, or he cannot know that. He must be 
in some degree general before he can be special. An 
oculist who has studied nothing but the eye cannot 
merit the name of ‘‘ oculist.’’ The same holds of 
all branches of study. The selected text of the In- 
ternational Bible Lesson is, in a sense, the specialty 
for the particular day to which it is assigned. But, 
like other specialties, it cannot be fairly understood 
or made most efficacious unless related Bible truths 
or facts are also summoned to contribute their share 
to the knowledge seeking of the day. Is there not 
something anomalous in attempting to study a Bible 
passage without so much as knowing what part of 
the Bible the book containing the passage is in? 
How can we be content to say that Jesus was a Jew 
unless we can tell in some general way who the Jews 
were? Truly the lesson of the day lies outside as 
It is 
to help-teachers and scholars toward a better famil- 


well as inside of the selected text or passage. 


iarity with these general Bible truths which bear 
more or less on all Bible lessons that The Sunday 
School Times has secured the services of a Sunday- 
school worker peculiarly fitted for the task. His 
work will appear in the form of ‘‘A Supplemental 
Question Course,’’ the first instalment of which will 
be found on page 169 of this issue, and which will be 
continued week by week throughout the quarter. 
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Some Gospel Habits of Mind 


1 es 


s ‘* the pure simple gospel,’’ ‘‘ gospel preach- 


frequency with which we hear such phrases 


” 


makes it 
evident that there is great jealousy and sensitiveness 


ing,’’ or ‘*the gospel in its simplicity, 


lest the gospel lose all that distinguishes it from 
other messages. Certainly, neither preacher nor 
private believer can be at peace if once you lodge 
within him a doubt as to whether it is the gospel or 
something else which he cherishes within his heart. 
Christ’s yoke is a galling thing when it. is put 
on wrong, and sooner or later wearing it in any 
other than the right way, makes worse confusion 
than not wearing it at all. A defective gospel is 
always visited by severe losses, if not-great corrup- 
tions of mind, and so we must ever be going over 
the question of what constitutes a gospel mind or 
ministry or sermon. 

As a result of a certain fascination of the human 
mind for reducing everything to its lowest terms, we 
have every now and then some new program of the 
gospel. Professor Drummond gives us the words 
from Isaiah with which Christ began his preaching ; 
Tolstoi and John Watson would end a world of tire- 
some discussion by taking the Sermon on the 
Mount as the sufficient charter of Christianity ; 
Phillips Brooks went a little more widely when he 
said that he never had but one text, and that was, 
‘*T am come that they might have life, and have it 
more abundantly ;’’ while there are hosts of people 
who find in the preaching of repentance, and the 
appeal for immediate decision, the only elements by 
which they can recognize the gospel. And it is 
just here that the whole mistake lies; it is in this 
effort to reduce the gospel to its lowest terms. For, 
even if it has them, and you can find them, you 
cannot by any possibility keep the gospel within 
those terms ; for, wherever it is accepted, it flowers 
out in new motives and discoveries and experiences 
and institutions, all so legitimate and logically the 
outcome of the gospel that to deny them a down- 
right gospel character simply because they are not 
rudimentary is an artificiality of our own creating, 
and for which the gospel furnishes little encour- 
agement. 

There is great danger that, in the too free and too 
undiscriminating application of this gospel test, many 
a man in his desire to meet it will fall out of one of 
How 
often we see some one returning by sheer will into 


the first essentials of it,—namely, reality. 


the treatment of certain themes generally accepted 


as gospel themes, hoping the mere themes will make 
him a gospel preacher, and how readily every one 
perceives the absence of reality, and the fact that he 
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is depending upon something else than soul. Here, 
too, we need to make another distinction, and that 
is that gospel preaching is much more dependent 
upon a certain tone or spirit or temper than it is 
upon the choice of subjects, so that it is entirely 
possible for one in whose temperament there is no 
element of good news to go over every gospel theme 
by course with rigorous fidelity, and yet be as far 
from gospel preaching as if he were out discoursing 
upon some current topic. Let the gospel spirit pos- 
sess a man, and it is soon seen how many matters 
can be naturalized so as to become the proper mate- 
rial of gospel preaching and thinking. From a too 
narrow view of the gospel, it is really a conviction 
with many people that they ought to refuse their 
natural interests, that Christ came to make us all of 
one temperament and bent, and limit us to one 
subject-matter. The outstanding disproof of this is 
in the way in which four evangelists chose out of 
Christ’s life the materials that were most sympathetic 
to their moods. Christ wants the testimony of every 
temperament. ‘The more matters the gospel spirit 
is driven into, the more the gospel is preached. By 


- its very nature the gospel is bound to suffer from a 


2 


definition, and whatever definition we make ought 
always to have one end left open to eternity ; there 
is always something more to be put into it. 

Popular judgments, however, do mean something, 
even if they do not mean just what they seem to say, 
and there is a rough accuracy about them which may 
be safely regarded. Of these permanent elements, 
which the world has in mind when it speaks of gos- 
pel life, there are one or two that cannot be missed, 
of which the first is urgency, heartiness, moral earn- 
estness. Never has a man done enough when he 
has, with what skill is in him, merely held up the 
gospel, and invited people to choose. It is at this 
point where, after being made as attractive as possi- 
ble, the gospel is refused, that we find upon us the 
necessity of ‘‘a highways and hedges attitude,’’ and 
it is from this that our refinement makes us shrink 
more and more. ‘The gospel is not really proclaimed 
when a man has declared it ; not until he has begun 
to endure something for it. If there is any emotion 
which is unknown to the gospel it is that of ‘‘ having 
done my share.’’ 

Very easy, indeed, would the evangelizing of 
the world be, if all we had to do was to say the 
invitation in men’s ears, and very dign. fed seems 
the calling of the minstry when it is limited to 
the enunciation of the gospel truths ; but when, 
these being rejected, one has to step down and go 
out into the highways and hedges, where it is evi- 
dent he is not wanted, and ‘‘ compel them to come 
in,’’ then it is that there comes the testing for the 
gospel quality of moral earnestness. 
do after we are rejected ? 


What can we 
That is a question tor all 
Now 


let them choose or reject ; the burden is on them,’’ 


of us. ‘I have made all as clear as I could. 
—this is the reversal of the gospel, as much as you 
can get of it into one phrase. As culture in- 
creases, and gives us less access to men’s hearts, this 
spirit of aggression, this driving the gospel forever 
on to some one else or into some new institution 
and service, finds much to dampen it, even to the 
point of making us wonder whether now at length it 
is not wholly a mistake. But keep up this experience 
of making the gospel touch new natures, and its out- 


‘ lines take on distinctness which no amount of reflec- 


tion can give them. 

Again the popular judgment is right in suspecting 
a certain homespun and rugged character in the 
gospel. Where the popular judgment makes its 
great mistake is in forgetting that the gospel is also 
delicate and refined beyond measure. Either ele- 
jut fas- 
tidiousness is a foe to the evangel, and fastidious we 
all tend to become if we do not look out for it. We 
may even believe that our over-niceness is Chris- 


ment exaggerated disfigures the gospel. 
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tianity. There has not been a word which we more 
needed to hear spoken than those words of Theodore 
Roosevelt that he was willing to work beside Pat 
Dugan or any honest man in a good cause. Plenty 
of us who have the root of the matter in us may dare 
to mix ourselves a little more freely after this, let us 
hope. ‘There are days when nothing is too refined 
or beautiful for the Christian, even to the breaking 
of a box of ointment; there are other days when 
nothing is so suitable to his genius as to enter into 
the house of some despised publican and make him- 
self at home. 

The gospel is also intensely volitional. It means 
alarm to a critical moral condition. To every one 
in such a condition its call is, ‘*‘Go and do some- 
thing about it.’’ At every turn, therefore, we need 
to resist the temptation to let the gospel stop in a 
beautiful thought, or run to waste in a beautiful emo- 
tion, or to ease down its demands into merely nomi- 
nal requirements. ‘There is no hope for the moral 
shirk. Moreover, the gospel has slight commerce 
with mere good intentions, and was ever plain and 
blunt about the pain of moral choices, while at the 
same time always gloriously understating the almost 
instant joy which flows into the heart of a man who 
wills to do what he ought to do, and who wrenches 
himself around to take a single step toward it. Of 
course, one dreads, and wisely, the falling into mere 
details of conduct and personal upbraidings, or the 
running out into a mere wash of exhortation ; but 
Christ never fostered this habit, and we need not. 
What we do need is to live more in the atmosphere 
of ‘‘truths all motivity,’’ as Bushnell calls them, 
truths overflowing with motive power, making us as 
eager to do, as some truths make us eager to see. 
Live in these, and you cannot get far from the gos- 
pel. How is the gospel better described than as 
** truths all motivity’’ ? 
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Motes on Open Letters 


We get certain ideas as to the mean- 
ing of an English word, and then we 
naturally read those ideas into that 
word whether they be correct or erroneous. In this way 
we often misread our English Bible through a lack of 
knowledge and due information. On this account the 
Revised Text gives us light at many a point where we 
sadly need light. Thgt.Text would help a reverent 
Connecticut reader who asks : 


What and Where 
is Hell ? 


Through Notes on Open Letters, will you please give an expla- 
nation of this passage : ‘‘If Ll make my bed in hell, behold, thou 
art there"’ ? (Psa. 139 : 8.) 

The Revised Text reads at that point, ‘‘ If I make my 
bed in .%eo/, behold, thou art there.’’ ‘‘Sheol’’ is a word 
often translated ‘‘the grave’’ in the Old Testament. 
Jacob, mourning his loss of Joseph, says, ‘‘I will go 
down to the grave [sheo/] to my son mourning’’ (Gen. 
37 : 35). God says of the Israelites, ‘‘ I will ransom them 
from the power of the grave [sheo/]; I will redeem 
them from death’’ (Hosea 13:14). In no place in the 
Old Testament is the Hebrew word sheo/, or the English 
word /e//, employed to describe a place corresponding 
to Dante's or Milton’s idea of Hell; yet many are in- 
fluenced in their thought of that word as they meet it 
in the Old Testament by ideas obtained from uninspired 
writers. Of one thing we may be sure : a child of God 
will find any place a good place to be in, if his Father is 
with him there. 

b 


Points in Bible geography are still in 

sob = and dispute among Bible scholars, as are 
points of Bible customs and of Bible 

One of these points is as to the boundaries of 
another is as to the location of Uz Both 
points are involved in the question as to the residence of 
the patriarch Job. 
these points. 


doctrine. 
Edom ; 


A California reader wants light on 
He says : 


Reading your recent editorial on ‘‘ The Comfort of the Nest or 
of the Flight,’ I find the language recorded as Job's in the Bible 
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attributed to ‘‘the Edomite saint." Now as Job was not, ac- 
cording to the Bible account, an Edomite, I am led to believe 
that, in your view, the author of that book was an-Edomite, and 
that the history of Job isa fiction. But in a subsequent paragraph 
I find that Job is spoken of in his own person, and as under dis- 
cipline at the hands of God in a very realistic way. If it is not 
too much to ask, I would like to know whether you regard Job 
as an imaginary character, and whether the authorship of the 
book so named is a settled question ? 

What reason has the correspondent for saying that 
‘Job was not, according to the Bible account, an Edom- 
ite’’ ? The Bible says that Job was of the land of Uz 
It would appear that his flocks were open on the east to 
the Chaldeans, and on the“south to the Sabeans. This 
would seem to locate Uz along the southeastern borders 
of Canaan, which would be the case if Uz were within 
the domain of Edom, which extended from the borders 
of Egypt to the Arabian desert. Job was called ‘‘ great- 
est of all the children of the east.'’ This is understood 
as according with the idea that he was of the land of 
Edom. In Lamentations (4 : 21) the reference occurs : 
‘* Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, that dwel- 
lest in the land of Uz.’’ As to the ancestry of Job the 
Bible says nothing, but there is much to justify the 
opinion that he was a dweller in Uz and Edom. There- 
fore he is naturally spoken of as ‘‘ the Edomite saint.’’ 
On questions as to the date and character of composition 
of the book, and as to how far the narrative is meant to 
be understood as exact history, and how far it is poetic 
and figurative, reverent scholars differ in opinion. The 
value of its inspired teachings is not affected by these. 
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How to Answer an 4 teacher or a parent ought to be on 


Unanswerable ‘the watch so as to learn, or to receive 
Question suggestions, from the questions of a 
child. Not all such questions can be answered, but it 


is well for the teacher to be able to tell the child when 
he does not know, and when he cannot know. A child 
may be right in asking the question, and the teacher 
may have to say frankly that he cannot answer it. It is 
a familiar illustration that a child asked his father why 
he blew with his breath at a lighted candle. The father 
answered that it was to put the light out, When the 


child asked, ‘‘ Where did the light go to when it went. 


out *’’ the father had to say that he could not explain. 
Both father and child gained in a knowledge of their 
limitations in that conversation. A Canadian teacher 
now comes with the question of a child that the Editor 
cannot answer. He writes : 


In teaching the lesson ‘on ‘‘ The Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand,’ I was asked by a boy of about fourteen, ‘‘ When did the 
increase in the bread occur? If it happened when it was in 
Jesus’ hands, he would not have been able to hold it all ; or if 
when it was divided among the disciples, they also would have 
been overloaded. Was it, then, as each individual received his 
crumb?" As a help in method of teaching, I should like to 
know how you, out of your wider experience, would answer such 
a question under similar circumstances,—that is, so as to meet 
the boy's difficulty ? 

That question of the boy to the teacher is a natural 
one. So also is that question of the teacher to the Edi- 
tor. Neither question can be answered specifically-; yet 
the occasion of the asking may in both cases be im- 
proved as a means of emphasizing the necessary limita- 
tions of our knowledge as to God’s ways of working. 
When does grass grow most? Does it grow uniformly 
days and nights, or more nights than days? When does 
that questioning boy grow most? Does he grow more 
while sleeping, while eating, or while exercising ? What 
does his teacher think on this point? In 1 Kings 17: 
8-16, we read that a poor widow fed the prophet Elijah 
out of her meal barrel and oil cruse for many days, and 
that by God's blessing neither meal nor oil failed through 
its using. We cannot tell how the new material was 
supplied as the old was used, yet we can accept the fact 
as a fact. We can imagine difficulties in the way of the 
miracle, but God takes care of such difficulties in his 
own way. In 2 Kings 4 : 1-7, we are told that another 
widow, at the command of Elisha, poured out oil until 
it was increased to many times-the capacity of the origi- 
nal vessel. We cannot say just how or when the in- 
crease was made, yet we need not doubt the fact. God 
be praised that we have-not to wait until we understand 
God's methods before we avail ourselves of their results. 
We ought to trust God far beyond our knowledge. If 
we do not, we are sad losers by our folly. In Eccle- 
siastes 11 : 4-6, we are reminded of our duty of trusting 
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in God beyond our knowledge as to God's processes, in- 
stead of waiting and worrying because of our ignorance. 
Let pupils, teachers, editors, bear this in mind, and act 
accordingly. 
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From Contributors 


At the Grave 
By Alexander Jessup 


T is a world of seeming : 
The changeless moon seems changing 
ever ; 
The sun sets daily, but sets never ; 
So near the stars, and yet so far, 
So small they seem, so large they are ! 
It is a world of seeming. 


And so it seems that she is dead, 

Yet so seems only ; for, instead, 

Her life has just begun, and this 

Is but an empty chrysalis, 

While she, unseen to mortal eyes, 

Now wins her way in brighter skies, — 

Beyond this world of seeming. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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The Hittite Gods 


By William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


HE reading of the Hittite inscriptions is still so un- 
certain, or at least difficult, that it is very little, if 
anything, that we can gather from them as to the gods 
worshiped by that people. For any evidence as to the 
names of their gods, we must depend on evidence, by 
No means satisfactory, which we may gather from other 
languages whic®e we can read, whether Greek, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, or any other of ‘the tongues spoken in the re- 
gion at one time embraced in the great Hittite empire. 
Even so, it may be very difficult to make sure that we 
have drawn safe conclusions from whaf is correctly 
enough read. Thus, when a very important Egyptian 
inscription records a treaty between the Egyptians and 
the Hittités, and gives us the names of two Hittite gods, 
one male and one female, we can by no means be sure, 
at first sight, that these are Hittite names, and not 
names ot the same or corresponding gods in the lan- 
guage of the Phenician tribes of the same region, or in 
the language of the Egyptians themselves. This treaty 
calls the chief god ot the Hittite king, Kheta-sar, by the 
name Sutekh, and enumerates a multitude of local 
Sutekhs, and a chief goddess Astartha, Ashtoreth, and a 
multitude of lecal Astarthas, just as the Phenicians had 
their chief god Baal and a swarm of local Baals, also a 
chief goddess Ashtoreth and a swarm of local Ashtoreths. 
It must be remembered that the region occupied by the 
Hittites for a thousand years, beginning as early as the 
middie of the second chiliad before Christ, was overrun 
and occupied, as no other equal portion of the earth has 
been occupied, by most diverse nations and races, so that 
their mythology and religious art have become so confused 
that it is by no means easy to disentangle it. This was 
the region possessed, in part or whole, by Phenicians, 
Egyptians, Hittites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Syrians, 
Greeks, and Romans, not to speak of less known, yet im- 
portant, peoples like the people of Nairi and the Vannai, 
who occupied a portion of the country. 

But it is the gods, more than the names of the gods, 
of the Hittites, that we are anxious to know about. The 
gods had identity, even if they had no objective exist- 
ence. The idea, the picture, of Jupiter or Venus, is 
definite and distinct, just as Othello or Prospero has, to 
our minds, a more real identity and existence, fixed in 
drama and picture, than such actual men as ‘Zaccur, 
Sherebiah, Shebaniah,’’ whom we know only as names 
in Nehemiah’s Levitical list. So we can know the Hit- 
tite gods from their pictures in Hittite art, and can com- 
pare them with other pictures of gods drawn by the 
Egyptians, Phenicians, Syrians, and Assyrians. These 
pictures are, in - part, bas-reliefs found on the face of 
cliffs or on the walls of ruined buildings, and, in part, 
they are intaglios cut in seals. The bas-reliefs have 
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been published by travelers, in many cases from photo- 
graphs, while the seals, most of them cylinders, are 
collected in various public and private museums of 
Europe and America, and many of them have been 
published, although only lately have they begun to be 
understood and properly valued. 1 have myself collected 
fifty or more Hittite cylinders and seals for the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, providing it the best 
collection in the world of these objects. 

The Hittites worshiped two principal deities, a god 
and a goddess. One of these is a warrior sun-god, who 
is often figured, as on Figure 1, dressed in a short shirt, 
with transverse lines across 
the skirt. He usually 
wears a pointed hat, and 
carries, as his weapon, a 
lifted club, battle-ax, or 
bow. He corresponds to 
the Phenicfan god Resh- 
eph, to the Syrian Hadad, 
to the Assyrian Ramman, 
and to the Greek Apollo. In Zechariah 12: 11 we find 
this god mentioned under both the Syrian and Assyrian 
names, ‘‘ Hadadrimmon,’’ or, if we restore the correct 
vowels, ‘‘ Hadad-Ramman.’’ Very likely, the name 
Ramman was added by some early copyist as an expla- 
nation or gloss, and was afterwards incorporated into the 
text, so that it would be more proper to write it 
‘‘Hadad (Ramman).’’ There is very little variation in 
the way this god is delineated, and his worship was ex- 
tended over a very great area, from southern Babylonia 
over Asia Minor, and even into Egypt. Whether or 
not the Greek Apollo was wholly derived from this 
Hadad-Ramman we may not be certain, but there is 
little doubt that his figured representation came origi- 
nally from the Hittite territory in eastern Asia Minor, 
though mediately from the Phenicians and other tribes 
on the Asiatic coasts of the Mediterranean. The god, 
under substantially the same form, and under the name 
Ramman, was known to the Babylonians more than two 
thousand years B.C., and was recognized as having been 
introduced from the northwest ; and this at a period 
before the name of the Hittites appears on monuments 
yet known to us. The Hittite name of this god is not 
certainly known, but it was probably Tishub. 

The corresponding Hittite goddess perhaps bore the 
name.Ischara. Whether she was the wife of Tishub- 
Resheph-Ramman or his sister is not clear. The for- 
mer relation would seem the more likely, but the analogy 
of Apollo and Diana would suggest the latter. The 
goddess was apparently superior to her companion, and 
more popular with her worshipers, if we can judge from 
the frequency with which she is figured. She corre- 
sponds to the Assyrian Ishtar, the Phenician Ashtoreth, 
and rather to the Ephesian than the Greek Diana, if not, 
indeed, to Venus. She appears usually nude, some- 
times slightly clad, and occasionally fully clothed. 

One of her most frequent representations is standing 
nude, with face in profile, but the body in front view, 
under an arch, as in Figure 2. 
small wings near 
the top,—a de- 
tail not easy to 
explain. At 
other times she 
holds in her 
hands what 
might be a gar- 
land, held like 
askipping-rope, 
as in Figure 3. Occasionally both the arch and the gar- 
land are combined. ‘ 

A second goddess, seated in a high-backed chair, oc- 
casionally appears in Hittite art, but it is by no means clear 

in Greek times in Asia 


that she is distinctively 
He 4 
Minor under 


Hittite, and it seems still 
names, such as Ma, Attis, or Anaitis. 




















FiGure 1. 


Sometimes the arch has 
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FiGure 2. 
















original Assyrian deity. 
She was, very likely, the 
Great Mother, worshiped 





clearer that she is not an 
Ficure 3 


various 
She would 
seem to correspond to the Greek Demeter, who is figured 
similarly seated in the religious art of the Mediterranean 
islands and the coast of Asia Minor. 

I should say, judging trom the remains of their art, 
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that the Hittites worshiped two principal deities, —a god 
and a goddess. This is very different from the Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian pantheon, or that of Egypt, 
with a number of important deities. 


each 
The Hittite re- 
ligion, unlike that of Babylonia, can hardly have been 
founded on the worship of the planets, although it might 





have depended on the worship of the sun and moon, as 
did the religion of the Phenicians, who reverenced 
thiefly Baal, the sun, and Ashtoreth, the moon. To be 
sure, their art gives us occasional representations of 
winged figures, but these are rather attendant spirits 
than gods. There is no art evidence that the Hitti es 
worshiped, as some have supposed, a trinity consisting 
of a god, a goddess, and the son of the two. 

An admirably preserved Hittite cylinder of carnelian, 
which has lately come into my possession, gives us a 
unique illustration of a 
peculiar kind of worship, 
to which, we are told 
in the Bible, the chil- 
dren of Israel became ad- 
dicted. This cylinder is 
attested as Hittite by 
three columns of a Hittite 
inscription. 
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FiGure 4. 








The cylin- 

der may belong to a period of about 1000 B.C. It con- 
tains, besides the inscription, a figure of a worshiper 
standing by the side of a serpent on a short pole. The 
serpent's head is horned, as is frequent with serpents of 
a mythological character. This design immediately 
suggests the worship of a brazen serpent by the Israel- 
ites. We are told that when the fiery serpent bit the 
children of Israel, Moses commanded to make a brazen 
serpent, to be put upon a pole, and that whoever looked 
on this brazen serpent was healed. We are also told 
that Hezekiah found this serpent preserved and made 
an object of worship in his own time. Hitherto there 
has not been found in the East any representation of 
such worship. This seal-cylinder, however, gives us 
distinctly a serpent on a pole, with a worshiper adoring 
it, and it is, very fortunately, attested as Hittite by the 
Hittite” We must conclude that the worship 
of a serpent on a pole was not unknown among the 
people who used the Hittite script, and we have here 
an unexpected illustration of a curious portion of bibli- 
cal history. 


-+ption. 


Three other cylinders which appear to belong to the 
Hittite field, two of which have lately been published in 
the Revue Archéologigue of Paris, give us further inter- 
esting information about the religious ideas of the Hit- 
tites, and their notions of the future state. These 
cylinders, with many others bearing upon Hittite wor- 
ship, are to be explained by me in a coming issue of The 
American Journal of Archeology. They show a goddess, 
apparently, seated on a throne, while a man, probably 
the soul of a deceased person, is led to her for judgment. 
The attendant on the goddess, who brings the led figure, 
has two faces, one directed respectfully towards the deity, 
while the other is turned backward to watch his charge. 
Three figures stand behind, who may be compared with 
the assessors in the Egyptian representations of the 
judgment of the soul by Thoth. The scene described 
occupifs tlfe upper register of these cylinders, while a 
lower register gives us a scene in the lower world. We 
see there the provisions for the dead, both food and 
drink, and the composit figures who inhabit Hades and 
attend on the dead. We thus are informed that the 
Hittites, like the Egyptians on the one side of them, 
and the Assyrians on the other, from whom they bor- 
rowed yet more, had their developed doctrine of the 
future life. It very much resembled that of the Babylo- 
nians, as given most fully in the story of the descent of 
Ishtar into Hades. 

It seems all the more curious that the Jews never 
developed, until the time of the Book of Daniel, any 
definite doctrine, so far as their sacred writings tell 
us, on this subject, which has so much to do with 
the enforcement of religious duty. It seems hardly 
sufficient to say that this was a reaction from, or a 
protest against, the Egyptian polytheism which made 
so much of the future life. It appears to me that a more 
reasonable explanation may be found in the fact that the 
single god Jehovah of the Jews could be very well con- 
ceived by them as combining all the lofty functions of 
the pagan gods of heaven and earth known to them, 
while usually the gods of the lower world were conceived 
of as so horrible and disgusting in form and function 
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that with their rejection came the rejection of their place 
of residence. 


New York City. 
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A Home Missionary Incident 
A True Story 


By the Rev. John D. Rumsey 


HE northern part of Minnesota has been until, within 
But its 
Settlers have been pouring 

With the 
And their 
In this new country 
among settlers just starting homes, 


a few years, almost an unknown country. 
resources could not be hid. 
in, and it is now called The New Minnesota. 
settlers have gone the home missionaries. 
work is real missionary labor. 
the missionary has 
to endure many privations, but in his work he finds 
consecrated unselfish people, and meets with experiences 
‘that make his life blessed. In the spring of 1897, a 
district missionary of a leading denomination started 
preaching services among the homesteaders in a certain 
section of this new country. Among the interested 
ones was a little girl of eleven years. Her family was 
so poor that teys, ribbons, dolls, and candy, were almost 
unknown to her. The best shoes she had, or could get, 
were broken entirely across the soles. But shoes she 
must have to attend the services, so, with an old fork 
for an awl, and a store string for thread, she patiently 
sewed the broken parts together. Later a church was 
organized, and she became one of the most faithful 
members, 

During the past summer of 1898, she earned fifty cents, 
-—twenty-five by doing a big washing for a neighbor, and 
the remainder by picking berries and carrying them four 
miles to sell. One day she asked of the missionary the 
privilege of riding into town with him. On the way 
she took out the hard-earned money, and timidly offered 
it to the preacher, saying, ‘‘It is for you."’ He, having 
been previously told how she had earned the money, 
declined to take it. At his refusal, tears ran down her 
cheeks, and, sobbing, she said, ‘‘1 want you to come and 
preach for us another year. You can't come for nothing, 
and this is to help pay you.'’ For the peace of the 
child he took the money, and his heart was full as he 
realized the self-sacrificing spirit of this little one, who, 
‘‘of her want,’’ had given ‘‘all’’ that her neighborhood 
might hear the gospel. 

Who can say missionary work does not pay? Who 
can declare that the spirit of self-denial and sacrifice no 
longer exists? May this incident stir our hearts, to give 
as the Lord would have us, that good may be done all 
about us, and that his name may be carried to the 
**regions beyond”’ ! . : 

Le Roy, Minn. 
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For Children at Home 


An Easter Egg 
By May Eve 


HEARD a little crackling sound, 
A crunching just inside the shell, 
A little rustling in the nest, 
But what it was I could not tell, 


Then looking close I seemed to see 
A downy head, a tiny chick, 
And heard a sound that seemed to say, 
** Open, open, open, quick ! ”’ 
And then a little downy roll 
As soft as silk perked up its head, 
And looking out beyond the nest 
A chirping voice then softly said : 
**To think I could be shut up there, 
Within a tiny little shell, 
From all that’s beautiful and fair, 
And brighter far than words can tell. 


** And yet I sometimes seemed to know 

That some bright day the spring would come, 
And something whispered in my heart 

This little shell was not my home. 


** And then there seemed to come a thrill, 

A light seemed shining through the gloom ; 
] beat my wings against the shell, — 

And, lo! the flowers were all in bloom, 
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**No little shell coul@ hold me now 
That I have learned of such sweet things. 
How soft the air! how sweet the skies ! 
And how the little linnet sings ! ”’ 


Augusta, Ga. 
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Three Green Brothers, and How 
They Went to Sleep 


A True Story 


By Mrs. E. H. Smith 


NE hot summer day, a big green caterpillar was 
slowly crawling along under a sumach-tree, won- 
dering which leaf would make him the best dinner. He 
had almost decided upon a fine one, when he spied a 
tall man and two small boys coming into the lot. 

The tall man carried a large flat box under his arm, 
and the small boys were talking about ‘‘a fire.’’ 

‘* What can they be going to do?’’ thought poor Mr. 
Caterpillar, —‘* burn me out of this lot ?’’ 

He decided to defer his dinner, and watch. The box 
was opened, and such a pile of papers appeared, which 
the boys carefully piled up, and then the tall man 
touched them with a match. Away went the flame over 
all the papers, but the caterpillar and his tree were safe, 
—both too green to burn. Then the boys looked around. 

‘« If they should see me !”’ thought Mr. Caterpillar. 

By the way, let me tell you that the oldest boy's name 
was Herman, and he had a great fondness for caterpil- 
lars ; the winter before, he had a fine collection of co- 
coons. ‘The smallest boy's name was Homer, and he 
cared much more for engines and cars than for caterpil- 
lars. Soon the big boy did spy the big green fellow, 
and such a shout as he gave! The tall uncle said : 

‘We'll take him home in my box."’ 

Poor Mr. Caterpillar! No dinner, and a close box 
for a prison! When they all got home, he was ex- 
hibited, called ‘‘ Horrid !’’ ‘‘ Disgusting !’’ ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful !’’ and «* Ugly !"’ by different members of the family. 
The next thing was to make him a home. Now I am 
going to describe his home, for perhaps some of the 
boys who read this may want to make one like it. 

Herman's papa took a box about a foot square, and 
cut down a half of each of two opposite sides. Over the 
open sides he tacked netting. Over the top he fixed a 
glass lid, which would slide in and out. Then the box 
was half filled with dirt, and Mr. Caterpillar put in. 

For several days they fed him with fresh sumach 
leaves, and one day he began to burrow into the dirt. 
About this time, some other people heard of Herman's 
caterpillar, and began to send more. Two more big 
green ones joined the first fellow. Meanwhile number 
one had gone down into the dirt, and only the tip 
of his nose could now be seen, and finally that disap- 
peared. The others were fed on sumach, and later 
one of them disappeared in the dirt. As it happened, 
he went down just where number one had gone, and 
disturbed him so much that he came out again, and 
Herman feared he would die. Finally the third cater- 
pillar went down. It was like the ‘‘ Fly-away-Jack, and 
come-back-Jill,’"' but the two last stayed below, and 
only the first was left above, and he seemed very stupid. 

One morning Herman went to look in his box, and a 
little wizzled-up green bunch with two big horns seemed 
to be all there was left of the green caterpillar ; but right 
by his side was a long, round, ‘shiny black thing, the 
chrysalis he had made. Probably the others had each 
made theirs down in the dirt, but he was too tired to get 
back. 

After the brothers were all safe in their beds, the box 
was put away for their long winter sleep. The winter 
was cold and snowy, and the two small boys were too 
busy with school and snowballs to think much about the 
box. One warm spring day, when the leaves had grown 
green, the flowers were coming out, and it was time to 
clean house, the boys and their papa went off to the 
woods to find the first violets.. It was nearly dark when 
they came home. Mama met them at the door. 

‘‘There is some one to see you in the office,’’ she 
said. 

Papa thought it was ‘‘a patient.’ 
was a doctor ? 


Did I tell you he 


‘*No ; to see you all,”’ she said. 
So they all walked in the nice, clean room. Nobody 
there. 
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«« Look on the table,’’ she said. 

«* Why, there is our box!’’ said Herman. 
took it down ?”’ 

‘‘ Look in,’’ said mama. 

Peeping through the netting was a large grayish 
moth, waiting to be let out at twilight, the time he likes 
the best. The glass was taken off, and away he flew in 
search of a good supper. After this the box was care- 
fully watched every day, but it was quite a while before 
the two other moths came forth. One warm evening 
the family were all out on the piazza, when Herman 
spied two big moths on the honeysuckle. 

«Why, they look just like my other one !"’ he said, 
and rushed to the box. 

Yes, they had flown, and only a box of dry dirt wa: 
left. 

Redding, Conn. 
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For the Superintendent 


The Superintendent’s Trifles 
By A. H. McKinney 


HERE are those who claim that as is the superin- 
tendent so is the school. Whether this is abso- 
lutely true or not we cannot affirm. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the superintendent who considers the details 
connected with the working of his school as trifles, un- 
worthy of attention, will have a disorderly school. ~ It is 
equally certain that where the superintendent attends to 
the little things, the school will run much more smoothly 
than where he neglects them. 

It is no trifle for the superintendent to be in his 
school at least one-half hour before the time set for 
opening. The effect upon the school of his presence 
during that short space of time can hardly be measured. 

It is no trifle for the superintendent to attend to as 
many details as possible during that half-hour. There 
are many schools concerning which it may be said, 
‘« The superintendent works hard enough, but he does 
not work at the right time.’’ There are-many schools 
that start off, as soon as the signal is given, in good 
order, and visitors wonder why it is so easy to obtain 
order. Probably some one, or perhaps a number of 
persons, in those schools, had been attending to the de- 
tails of method and machinery before the school opened, 
so that when the exercises began everything was in good - 
working order. 

It is no trifle for the superintendent to set a good ex- 
ample. He is apt to occupy a position where he can be 
seen by nearly every member of the school. If he is 
disorderly, why should not the teachers and the pupils 
be disorderly ? If he does not know, or does not obey, 
the rules of the school, even in regard to very small 
matters, why should he expect others to pay any atten- 
tion to them? If he forgets, why need he find fault 
when others forget? It is in this respect that many 
superintendents, otherwise excellent officers, make fail- 
ures. They seem to act as if their position entitled them 
to exemption from the restraints that, for the good of the 
school, are imposed on others. 

It is no trifle for the superintendent to have a written 
order of exercises.. By so doing he is enabled, before 
the school begins, to confer with the music leader, with 
his associate superintendent, and with any others who 
are to take part, and so arrange with them as to what 
they are to do and to say, that he is able to give his 
whole attention to the school, and have the exercises 
succeed one another without any apparent effort or 
hitch. 

It is no trifle for the superintendent to vary his order 
of exercises week by week. If the members of the 
school know just what is coming next, they are not 
likely to have the same interest that they would mani- 
fest were the exercises so varied and so different from 
what they were on other days that they are not exactly 
sure of just what is to be the next item on the program. 

If the superintendent is to conduct the review, it is no 
trifle for him to have that review well in mind. This 
part of the exercises may be made one of the most inter- 
esting and beneficial items of the day's work. Unless, 
however, the superintendent is master of the situation, 
he is very liable to so flounder about in his attempts to 
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‘say something, or to get the pupils to say something, 
that, so far as practical advantage is concerned, the re- 
view might just as well have been omitted. 

It is no trifle for the superintendent to know the 
names of his teachers and his pupils. 
this help him when he desires to ask questions during 


Not only will 


the review, but also at other times. The man who can 
recall the names of the members of his school has an 
immense advantage over the man who is unable to do so, 

It is no trifle for the superintendent to keep a memo- 
randum book in which, at the time, he jots down those 
things which he wishes to do or to have done. In the 
multiplicity of details that crowd upon him during the 
hour, or hour and a half, of the school session, he is 
very apt to forget many things that he promised to do, or 
many things that his observation leads hiin to conclude 
ought to be attended to. The only way to overcome 
this forgetfulness is to write down at once that which 
comes to him at the time. 

It is no trifle for the superintendent, in the early part 
of the week, to spend an hour or two in a careful study 
of this memorandum book. Failure to do this results 
in failure to fulfil promises, and to perform duties in- 
timately connected with the good conduct of the school. 

‘« Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle."’ 
If some of our superintendents who are about to resign 
their positions because of the disorder in their schools 
would ay attention in practice to this truth, they might 
not, 
far b er schools than those over which they now 
preside. 

If those who visit model schools, and go away saying, 
*‘It is impossible for our school, under the circum- 
stances, to be such a school as that,"’ ‘could only realize 
how much attention is paid to so-called ‘trifles’’ in a 
successful school, they would perhaps change their judg- 
ment in respect to the possibility of their school's becom- 
ing somewhat like the model school. 


New York City. 
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Superintendent's It is a good thing once in a while to 
Appeal to present the ‘claims and aims of the 
Non-Attendants 


Sunday-school to the unfortunate 
church-members who feel that they are «‘ beyond’’ the 
Sunday-school, or to the careless individuals who occa- 
sionally hear a sermon, but feel that the school is for 
women and children. This is the way the superinten- 
dent of the First Presbyterian School of Peoria, Illinois, 
writes on this important matter in the printed bulletin-of 


that church 
Our Sunday-School 


Disclaims all right, title, and interest in the ‘‘ swaddling-clothes"’ 
usually ascribed to Sunday-schools, and positively asserts that it 
is not an infant, nor a nursery for the amusement of infants, but 
it endeavors to be every inch of all that its name implies it to be— 


The First Presbyterian Church Sunday-School 


Our Field.—Our school is not of the church, nor by the church, 
nor part of the church, but ¢¢ is the church studying the Bible. 

Our Aim.—To be aschool in every sense of the word,—a school 
with some one to learn, a school with something to learn, a school 
that will educate and uplift. 

Our Standard.—Not growth in numbers merely, but growth in 
grace. 

Our Need.—Mr. William Reynolds has aptly said that a Sun- 
day-school should run en ‘‘all-fours,’’"—parents, officers, teach- 
‘The last three we have, and a right loyal band they 
are ; and yet the fact remains that we are running mainly on three 
legs, and the extra effort required to overcome the deficiency of 
the missing member can be readily seen. 

Our Need Supplied.—Our school asks not for impossibilities, 
and understands full well that many of our parents cannot attend 
the school services regularly, but it does plead for the active, sym- 
pathetic interest of the parents in the work of the school, manifest 
in their influence in the home. 


ers, scholars. 


Our Home Department is intended to meet this want. Lesson 
quarterlies are furnished free of charge, and by this means the 
homes receive the benefit of the regular study of God's Word, and 
our school at once feels inthe increased interest of the scholars 
the effect of the example and influence of the home. We earnestly 
invite the co-operation of every member of our church and con- 
gregation in a work whose aims are as high as the highest. ‘ Till 
we all came into the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.’’ 

** Every place that the sole of yowr foot shall tread upon, that 
have I given unto you.”’ 


% 


An Easter souvenir is more common 
in Sunday-schools nowadays than for- 
wmerly; The Presbyterian school of Paris, Illinois, used 
the occasion to issue a little booklet containing a list of 


An Easter Souvenir 


haps, have perfect schools, but they would have’ 
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all the scholars enrolled, in groups of classes under the 
teachers’ names. A pasteboard cover printed in bronze 
gave ghe name of the school, date, and officers, with a 
wreath encircling a cross. A school of two hundred and 
fifty scholars, such as this one, could easily get up a 
little leaflet of this sort, and it would prove a keepsake 
to many a scholar. 
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Jor the Teacher 


Overreaching the Child 
By Sarah B. Goodman 


ROM time to time we see or hear mirth-provoking 

stories of the strange mistakes of little children, 

and in no connection oftener than in the spiritual, in 
Sunday-school or at home. 

To a genuine student of childhood such things cease 
to be merely funny, and one’s heart yearns over the 
tiny creatures, making such earnest attempts to under- 
stand, and only getting smiles and jokes from the grown 
people, instead of real help. The Sunday-school teacher 
especially is often perplexed, while she laughs: almost 
involuntarily, at the strange mixture of ideas into which, 
all unwittingly, she has led her baby pupils in her 
earnest attempts to make it all clear to them. 

On the morning circle in my kindergarten, one day, 
the little ones talked of the Father in heaven, and with 
knit brows and great, wondering eyes were wrestling 
with the problem of how he could be in heaven and 
here on earth taking care of us at the same time. I was 
waiting the right time to put in my word, when little Carl 
cried, his face brightening all over: ‘‘Oh, now I know 
how it is! His head and body are up in heaven, and 


his feet and legs are down here on the earth."’ 


The little mind could imagine greatness, at least. It 
was a truly characteristic child thought. Telling the 
story afterwards to a friend, she said: ‘‘ ‘ The heavens 
are his throne, and the earth is his footstool,’—how far 
apart are the baby and the poet, after all ?"’ 

It we could only remember that things that are beau- 
tiful and symbolic to grown people have absolutely no 
meaning at all to four-year-old minds, because they 
have no previous experience to connect them with, we 
could do so much more for the babies! The things 
they do understand they understand se fully, and make 
sometimes such deep and thoughtful remarks thereupon, 
that we are led on to giving them what they do not un- 
derstand. It is precisely analogous to the mistake often 
made in their physical treatment, when we assume that, 
because a year-old baby digests, assimilates, and thrives 
in a wonderful way upon his own food, that he would 
therefore thrive still more marvelously if we fed him a 
greater variety, and give him the rich and varied bill of 
fare that his father's full-grown frame demands. 

In the kindergarten training-schools, during the 
study of the ‘ building gifts,’’ the student is enjoined to 
let her dictations to the children proceed ‘from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the indefinite to the defi- 
nite, from the general to the particular,—and out again 
from the particular to the general,—because this corre- 
sponds to the law of progression which governs the de- 
velopment of mind.’’ 

Many a teacher and kindergartner has pored over the 
long passage until she could recite it glibly, who yet 
never thinks of putting it into practical, common-sense 
application when she comes before her primary class in 
Sunday-school. 

The cross, to a Christian, is a symbol rich with sacred 
meaning because of its association with the most sacred 
things of his life. To the four-year-old, with no such 
associations behind him, the cross has ho meaning 
whatever, except as it appeals to him as a pretty, sym- 
metrical form, made of two pieces of wood, paper, or 
pasteboard. The gradual leading of the little mind 
from such blank ignorance to where his teacher stands, 
is, or should be, the work of years, and is accomplished 
by giving him first, not symbols, but the experiences 
themselves. 

From the known to the unknown, —from what he does 
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now know and comprehend,—we must go, step by step, 
by answering questions as they arise in the child mind, 
with as absolute simplicity as they are asked. So may 
we lead the little one to the knowledge of his Creator, 
Preserver, and, last of all, his Redeemer. 

Not for the four-year-old mind are the sacred stories 
of the crucifixion and the resurrection. He needs to 
know now who made him, who made the trees, flowers, 
mama, papa, Rover, the sun and moon. Who takes 
care of me when papa is asleep? Who makes the rain 
come? the sunshine for the flowers? Such are the first 
feelings of the baby mind after the infinite. For him, 
now, the story of the loving Father in heaven, who 
takes care of us all. That connects with what he knows, 
Not for him the story of the resurrection of Christ's 
body, but first the calling attention to the setting sun 
that comes back in the morning, to the waxing and 
waning moon, to the return of the flowers in the spring, 
the joyous awakening of the butterfly from its winter 
cradle. Later, the resurrection story in all its Bible 
simplicity. Still later, all the beautiful and poetic com- 
parisons of earth, egg and chrysalis to the tomb of the 
risen Lord. Indeed, these will come of themselves as 
his mind, passing joyously from the known to the un- 
known, spreads the wings of imagination, and gathers 
from nature, fiction, poetry, song, and history, its right- 
ful and healthful food. 

But let the grown-up leader beware of over-developing 
the baby powers with too vivid symbol or story, for the 
effort overreaches itself. Too often the effect is abso- 
lutely meaningless, or worse, develops superstition and 
fear instead of love and reverence. 

Is it impossible for the grown-up mind to recall how 
things seemed at four years old ? 
us would like to 


Not entirely, some of 
If we think it is not worth 
while to try, let us beware how we meddle with the little 
ones, and let us go and ponder long and earnestly on 
what the Master really meant when he said, ‘‘ Except ye 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven."’ 


St. Cloud, AMlinn. 


believe. 
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As some old persons are young 
enough, so some youny peisuns are 
old enough, to take classes of young children to the 
best advantage. 


Youth's Triumph 


In a large Presbyterian school in 
Philadelphia there is a young lady who, before she was 
eighteen years of age, became possessed with the idea 
that she wanted to teach a class. She set her eye on a 
half-dozen little girls in the primary room, and then 
asked the parents whether they were willing to place 
their children under her care in the intermediate depart- 
ment. Seeing her youth and inexperience, there was 
considerable stammering on the part of the parents in giv- 
ing their consent, except one father, at least, who, read- 
ing the meaning of her zeal, encouraged the young lady 
to go on daring and doing. The class was started. It soon 
attracted attention by its activity, fidelity, and solidarity. 
At their meetings in the teacher's home or in the pu- 
pils’ homes the young teacher was a child with the chil- 
dren in their entertainments. Yet she was at all times 
a veritable leader, helper, and soul-winner for Christ. 
When she started the class she was younger than many 
of the older pupils in the school. 
fortune. 


‘* teens,’’ 


But her youth was her 
Four years brought her little pupils to their 
and then, much to their dismay, she had the 
good sense to fear that they might outgrow her. She 
gave long notice in advance that the time was coming 
when she must give up the class, and begin anew with 
younger pupils. The separation has not come yet, but 
there is a sound of wailing and of lamentation in that 
class because of the prospect. While the class mind is 
being gradually adjusted to the conditions, some, at 
least, of its members hope for a new teacher who is ‘‘not 


too old.’’ 
5 4 


As a preparation for an Easter lesson, 
Miss Minnie FE. Kennedy, of the 
Methodist Sunday-school of Opelika, 
Alabama, last Easter took her primary children out into 


Primary Nature 
Study at Easter 


the church yard, to watch ‘‘ the change from the bare, 
dead-looking limbs of the trees to the swelling buds and 
baby leaves.’" This nature study was, of course, en- 
joyed by the children, —and the lesson of the resurrection 


was a lasting one. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 1, April 2, 1800 


The Raising of Lazarus 
(Easter Lesson) 


John 11 : 32-45 


Study John 11 : 1-46 ; also1 Cor. 


GotpEeNn Text: J am the 
John 11: 25. 


COMMON VERSION 


32 Then when Mary was come 
where Jesus was, and saw him, 
she fell down at his feet, saying 
upto shim, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not 
died. 

33 When Jesus therefore saw 
her weeping, and the Jews also 
weeping which came with her, 
he groaned in the spirit, and 
was troubled, 

34 And said, Where have ye 
laid him? ‘They say unto him, 
Lord, come and see. 

35 Jesus wept. 

36 ‘Then said the Jews, Be- 
hold how he loved him ! 

37 And some of them said, 
Could not this man, which 
opened the eyes of the blind, 
have caused that even this man 
should not have died ? 

38 Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself cometh to 
the grave. It was a cave, and 
a stone lay upon it. 

39 Jesus said, Take ye away 
the stone. Martha, the sister 
of him that was dead, saith unto 
him, Lord, by this time he 
stinketh « for he hath been dead 
four days. 

40 Jesus saith unto her, Said 
I not unto thee, that, if thou 
wouldest believe, thou should- 
est sce the glory of God? 

41 Then they took away the 
stone /rom the place where the 
dead was laid. And Jesus 
lifted up Ais eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me. 

42 And I knew that thou 
hearest me always : but because 
of the people which stand by I 
said #¢, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me. 

43 And when he thus .had 
spokes, be crica with a loud 
voice, Laz’a-riis, come forth. 

4¢ And he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and 
foot with graveclothes ; and his 
face was bound about with a 
napkin, jesus saith unto them, 
Loose him, and let him go. 

45 Then many of the Jews 
which came to Mary, and had 
seen the things which Jesus did, 
believed on him. 

1 Gre. wafline 
troubled himsel/. 
upon *Or, grave-bands 
which he dia. 


15: 1-58. Memory verses : 41-44 


resurrection, and the life.— 


REVISED VERSION 


when she 
Jesus was, 
fell down 


therefore, 
came where 
and saw him, 
at his feet, saying unto him, 
Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not 
died. When Jesus therefore 
saw her ! weeping, and _ the 
Jews also ' weeping which 
came with her, he * groaned 
in the spirit, a 3 was 
troubled, and said, Where 
have ye laid him? They say 
unto him, Lord, come and 
see. Jesus wept. The Jews 
therefore said, Behold how 
he loved him! But some 
of them said, Could not this 
man, which opened the eyes 
of him that was blind, have 
caused that this man also 
should not die? Jesus 
therefore again 4 groaning in 
himself cometh to the tomb. 
Now it was a cave, and a 
stone lay 5against it. Jesus 
saith, Take ye away the 
stone. Martha, the sister of 
him that was dead, saith 
unto him, Lord,*by this time 
he stinketh : for he hath been 
dead four days. Jesus saith 
unto her, Said I not unto 
thee, that, if thou believedst, 
thou shouldest see the glory 
of God? So they took away 
the stone. And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes, and said, Father, 
1 than thee that thou 
heardest me. And I knew 
that thou.  hearest me 
always: but because of the 
multitude which standeth 
around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou 

3 didst send me. And when 
he had thus spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, lazarus, 
come forth. He that was 
dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with * grave-clothes ; 
and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus 
saith unto them, Loose him, 
and let him go. 

Many therefore of the Jews, 
which came to Mary and be- 
held 7 that which he did, be- 
lieved on him. 


Mary 


£Or, was moved with indignation in th. Gar it Gr. 
4 Or, deing moved with i dignation in himaelf * Or, 
7 Many ancient authorities read fhe things 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Jesus the Resurrection and the Life 


Sun. 
Father's prayer (21-24). 
(35. 36) 
death (38-40). 


to Nain (11, 12). 

summons to life (14, 15). 
Twes.— The Death of Lazarus ( 

(10 : 40-42). 


dead (7-14). 


The Ruler's Daughter (Mark § : 


‘The three favored disciples (37). 


The sorrowing mother (12, 13). 


John it 
Three friends that Jesus loved (1, 2, 5). The 
message and the delay (3-6). 
In the grave 


21-24 ; 35-43). A 
Words of despair and hope 
Two views of 


The life-giving word (41-43). 
Mon.— The Widow of Nain's Son (Luke 7 : 11-17). 


The journey 
The 
The glory of God (16, 17). 

‘ 7-17). Jesus in Perea 


Lazarus sleepeth, Lazarus is 
four days (15-17). 


Wec.— Compassion, Comfort, Thanksgiving, Life ( John 11: 18- 


#4). Faith before and 
(28-37). 
(38-40). 


live (41-44). 


Thurs.— Zhe Results of the Miracle ( John si 


believe on him (45). 
48). 


for our sins (1-4). 


The first fruits of them that slept (12-20). 
man in his own rank (21-23) 


stroyed is death (24-28). 


Sat.—7t< Manner of Resurrection (1 


not deceived (29-24) 
38). 
the heavenly (45-49). 


after death (18-22). 
resurrection and the life (23-27). 


The prophecy of Caiaphas (49-52). 
put Jesus to death (53-57). 
Pri.— The Resurrection of Saints (14 Cor. 15 : 1-28). 


Not all will die (50-53). 


Jesus the 
The sympathy of Jesus 


Resurrection the manifestation of God's glory 
The dead hear the voice of the Son of God and 


45-57 )- 


Many 


The confession of his enemies (46- 


They decide to 


Christ died 


He rose again the third day (4-11). 


Then, every 
The last enemy to be de- 


Cer. 15: 2958). Be 


Compare the seed and the fruit (95- 
Not the same body (39-44). 


Not the earthly, but 
Victory 


through our Lord Jesus Christ (54-58). 
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San.— Those who Donot Die(r Thess. 4: 17 tog: 115. Those who 


sleep in Christ come with him (13, 14). Then the living 
are changed (15-18). The time is unknown, some surprised 
(5 : 1-3). Watchfulness enjoined (4-11). 

Chicago, Ili. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—If the last lesson belongs to 
the feast of dedication, the retirement to Perea soon fol- 
lowed (John 10 : 40). If it occurred earlier, then Luke 9 : 
51 to 10: 42 must be placed between John Io: 21 and 22. 
The Perean ministry, as narrated in Luke 11 : 1-13 and 13: 
10 to 17: 10, follows John 10 : 40, though Robinson places 
the latter passage after the raising of Lazaras. Other ar- 
rangements have been suggested. The events immediately 
preceding the lesson are: The tidings of the sickness of 
Lazarus; our Lord’s statement that it is for the glory of God ; 
after two days he proposes to return to Judea; the disciples 
recall the attempt of the Jews to kill him ; he announces that 
Lazarus has fallen asleep ; the disciples, supposing that he 
refers to the recovery of Lazarus, Jesus tells them plainly 
that he is dead ; Thomas proposes that they go and die with 
him ; they arrive at Bethany four days after the burial of 
Lazarus ; Martha goes to meet Jesus ; her first expression of 
confidence in Jesus leads him to reply that her brother will 
rise ; this she refers to the final resurrection, but he explains 
that he is the resurrection and the life,—that faith in him se- 
cures life ; Martha confesses her belief in him, and then pri- 
vately calls Mary ; she also goes out to meet Jesus, who was 
still outside the village, the Jews that had been with her fol- 
lowing, supposing that she was going unto the tomb to weep 
(or wail) there. 

PLAce.—Bethany, a village about two miles east of Jerusa- 
lem, on the southeastern slope of the Mt. of Olives, now 
called El-Aziriyeh (‘* Place of Lazarus’’). The traditional 
site of the tomb, within the village, can scarcely be the 
real one. 

Time.—Probably in February, year of Rome 783,—that is, 
A.D, 30, about midway between the feast of dedication and 
the passover. 


Persons.—Our Lord ; Mary and Martha; a multitude of * 


the Jews ; doubtless the disciples, who are, however, not 
mentioned. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 














The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


oe I first visited Palestine in 1885, the paths over 
and round the Mt. of Olives were still those of the 
remote past, so that one could localize the incidents of the 
raising of Lazarus with a touching probability. You reached 
Bethany from Jerusalem by comparatively broad tracks wind- 
ing round the south side of the bill, or crossing its top, and 
descending by the reputed hamlet of Bethphage. On the 
under side of the track round the hill a great number of 
tombs, hewn out in the hill slope, had once held the dead 
of thousands of years ago, and among others the pale form of 
Lazarus. But things are changed now. A broad highway 
sweeps past Bethany towards the Jordan, and one vainly tries 
to find the ancient road or the ancient tombs, 


The lesson opens with the spectacle of Marz clasping the 


. 
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feet of Jesus as she laments, amidst wails and sobs, ‘* Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not’ died,’’—the 
same words as her sister had used, and each had doubtless, 
over and over again, said to each other while Lazarus was 
panting to his end. But along with her heart-broken wails 
rose those of a crowd of near neighbors and acquaintances, 
who had streamed from the house after her, and joined in the 
distressing clamor of laments still customary in” Palestine 
over any one dead. 

For a moment such outcries troubled the pure spirit of our 
Lord, as a passing breath of air ruffles the glassy pool ; but 
he was calm again next moment, and asked to be led to the 
tomb of his friend. Now, however, his human sympathy, 
moved by the contagious grief “around, broke forth in tears ; 
for he was in all things like other men, excepting that he was 
sinless. 

‘*He opened the eyes of the blind,’’ whispered some ; 
‘*could he not have kept Lazarus from dying?’ They 
would soon see. The tomb reached,—a mere cave in the 
limestone, closed by a stone slab,—he directed that this 
should be removed. But Martha, little knqwing what was to 
follow, would fain have prevented its being disturbed after 
death had so long wrought its worst on the pale corpse within. 
A word from Jesus, however, checked her kindly meant in- 
terruption, and the cave was thrown open. Presently the 
voice of the Lord of life was heard communing with the Eter- 
nal, and then the awe-stricken throng were hushed in breath- 
less silence as he called loudly, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth,’’ as if 
summoning the spirit back from some distaht region of eter- 
nity. A stir within the temb showed that death itself obeyed 
the command of its Lord. Bound hand and foot with the 
swathings of burial, the reanimated corpse could only roll 
itself out of the hollow bed in which it had been laid, but, at 
the words of its restorer, the face was stripped of its covering 
napkin, the swathings loosed, and Lazarus was once more 2 
man among men ! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Resurrection of Lazarus 


OD had been asserting the reality of the resurrection ever 
since creation by the dying plant coming to life through 

the vitality of the seed; and had been giving. hints of. the 
superior beauty: and wider range of the new life by the 
difference between that winged flower, the butterfly, and 
the dead grub, had given proof of it by the raising of the 
Shunammite’s son. Christ asserted that Moses taught it (Luke 
20 : 37). He taught it himself (John 6: 40); but now he 
comes to demonstrate it upon a decayed body, dead four days 


already. 


Teach, 1, the definite reality of the resurrection of all (John 
5 : 28). 

2. The one whose personal power does this is Jesus (v. 25), 

3. The Lord's profound sympathy with human feelings, 
He had walked miies up the mountains from beyond Jordan, 
into peril of death, to comfort the sisters, He who was so 
happy at the wedding was sad to weeping at the grave. He 
groaned in spirit,—not for Lazarus, but for the sad sisters, 
What insight we get into the heart of God: what passionate 
sympathy! what deep friendship! Not feeling, merely, but 
helpful work. Homer’s gods decree 


‘* Phat wretched men shall live in pain and wo, 
But they themselves are griefless."’ 


The Christian’s God bears our sorrows, carries our sicknesses, 
and even our sins, Set that picture of the weeping Son of 
God on amountain for a pedestal, sothat pupils shall see it all 
their lives. 

4. The Lord always’ invites co-operation of men in his 
greatest works (v. 39. Lesson 8, first quarter). 

5. The prayer (vs. 41, 42) closed with a thanksgiving. It . 
was a pause for that beatific communion that always went on 
between the Father and the Son. The fact of it should never 
be lost out of any human life. ‘ 

6. Those who saw the miracle believed on him. All who 
believe the work to have been wrought, must believe on the 
worker. What is the result of believing on him ? 


University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 

Diversity in character, or action, as in Martha and Mary, 
by no means hinders unity in Christ and devotion to him. 

To await providential developments is far better than to 
speculate on providential possibilities. 

That we. may become God’s fellow-workers, he graciously 
leaves some share of work untouched. 

To remember Christ’s words, and understand them, silences 
questioning and develops hope. 

Like Jesus, let us preface work with prayer, pursue it with 
patience, crown it with praise. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ARY... fell down at his feet, saying, ... Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died (v. 32). 
Very common is this unbelieving, despairing ‘‘ if’? which both 
the sisters utter. ‘If’? such a physician had been called ; 
if’? such a remedy had been given; ‘‘if’’ we had but de- 
cided so instead of thus; ‘‘if’? we could have known then 
what we know now,—such ‘ifs’’ we are all saying. But 
there is no help in them. There is only a useless, paralyzing, 
backward brooding in them. The past has locked the door 
of that ‘if’? upon us, and flung the key away. We must 
conquer the tendency to these despairing ‘‘ifs.’’ We shall 
be flabbily weak if we do not. How? Bya large and noble 
faith. ‘‘ All things work together for good to them that love 
God.’’ Smite down the vetulant, complaining ‘ifs ’’ with 
this sword of the Spirit. The ‘all things ’’ include the very 
things the missing of which the bewailing ‘*‘ifs’’ cover. 
Neither the ‘sisters nor Lazarus would have changed one 
item when they stood at last in the shining issue of it all. 
Jesus wept (v. 35). ‘*I saw a young 
bird yesterday fly where he thought he saw ready entrance ; 
but, alas for him! there was an invisible barrier. He dashed 
against the glass, and stunned himself, and I was sad when I 
saw him lie dead outside my window. If in my grief I fled 
to Jesus, and there was about him a secret inability to sympa- 
thize, an incapacity to admit me to his heart, pure as crystal 
though that barrier might be, I should dash myself against it, 
and die in despair. 
wipe away my tears. That were a grief I could not bear, if 
he could not have fellowship with me, and could not under- 
Stand my wo.’’” 


” 


Says Mr. Spurgeon : 


A Jesus who never wept could never 


3e full of sympathy. But that is only genuine 
sympathy which sets our hands busily at giving what help we 
<an. 

Lf thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God? So 
they took away the stone (vs. 40, 41). One I knew and loved 
was critically sick with typhoid fever. A most skilful phy- 
sician was summoned, Both the physician’s skill and sum- 
moning had been useless had not the case been given 
unreservedly into his hands, and his most minute directions 
been followed. Distrust of the physician and refusal to obey 
him had immediately blocked help from him. And, though 
for many a day it was with anxious and fearing hearts the 
physician’s directions were obeyed, they were obeyed, and 
the obedience was the test and expression of the faith. In 
such mood toward the doctor it was possible that his skill and 
help could stream forth upon the sick one. It is precisely 
thus with the soul’s attitude toward Christ., Distrust of him 
and refusal to obey him must block his help. 

And I knew that thou hearest me always (v. 42). Yet the 
Father did not always hear to grant request. In Gethsemane 
he denied. . Yet he heard. Denial is also answer. 

He that was dead came forth (v. 44). Great truth and 
<omforting,—though our friends and ourselves go far into the 
realm of death, we cannot go beyond the power of Christ. 
Even death is also his. 

Take ye away the stone. 
39-44). Mr. Spurgeon has a very suggestive sermon on these 
two clauses, divided thus: What we can do for others before 
they become Christian; What we can do for others after 
they become Christian. Here is something well worth our 
thought. 
Christian ? What loosings of help and sympathy can you give 
those who have entered on the new life in Christ ? 


Philadelphia. 


Loose him, and let him go (vs. 


What stones can you remove from before those not 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 32.—Afary therefore: In consequence of the oc- 

currences narrated in verses 28-31. Notice the more 
exact renderings of the Revisers in the first half of this verse. 
—Fell down at his feet: John’s representation of the tem- 
perament of the two sisters respectively agrees with Luke 10: 
38-42. He refers (in v. 2) to Mary as well known (comp. 
Matt. 26:13; Mark 14:9.—// thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died : Compare verse 21. The sisters had 
sent to Jesus in some such confidence as this. - They probably 
thought their message had arrived too late. 

Verse 33.—e groaned: Or, ‘* was moved with indignation.”’ 
Both senses occur in the New Testament, the latter more 
frequently. If it indicates anger here, it was caused by the 
feigned or forced grief of the Jews. But it probably expresses 
his profound sympathy, naturally awakened on this occasion, 
with human sorrow and bereavement. Yet, as he was about 
to show his power over death, there may have been indigna- 
tion at sin, as the ultimate cause of death, as well as at the 
hostility of the Jews.—/n the spirit: That is, the human spirit 
of Jesus.—And was troubled: Greek, ‘‘ troubled himself.’’ 
This is usually explained as indicating a convulsive shudder, 
of grief or indignation. 
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Verse 34.— Where have ye laid him ? Those present proba- 
bly supposed he too would go to the tomb and wail. 

Verse 35.—/esus wept; That is, ‘*shed tears;’’ not the 
term previously used. 

Verse 37.—Some of them: Those favorably disposed to- 
ward Jesus.— Could not; An affirmative answer is implied.— 
fim that was blind: The last miracle in Jerusalem, and a 
remarkable one.— 7Zhat this man also should not die: The 
tears of Jesus proved his sympathy, and these bystanders, like 
the two sisters, supposed his presence and power might have 
prevented the death of Lazarus. 

Verse 38.—Again groaning in himself: To be explained 
like the similar expression in verse 33. But here grief seems 
the more probable cause.—Aow i¢ was a cave: Evidently a 
private burial-place. Lazarus was doubtless a prominent man 
in the village, and the family were not poor (see next lesson), 
The cave may have-been a natural one, or an artificial hollow 
in the rock.—And a stone lay against it; Or, ‘upon 
it.’” Whether the stone (placed for protection, comp. Matt. 
27: 60 and parallel passages) was over the mouth of the 
cave, or against it, depends on the formation. The further 
details point to a lateral opening ; the traditional tomb is 
reached by twenty-five descending steps. 

Verse 39.— Zake ye away the stone; Even in this greatest 
miracle natural agencies are called in.—Alartha. . . saith 
unto him: Wer remark is in accordance with her practical 
character, but does not indicate positive disbelief. As yet 
there had been no promise that Lazarus would be raised at 
this time. The Orientals had a notion that there were al- 
lotted to the dead ‘* three ‘days of grace,’’ during which the 
spirit hovered near the body, and Dr. Trumbull suggests that 
the mention of ‘‘ four days’’ implies the termination of this 
At all events, Martha thought decay had begun. 

Verse 40.—Said 1 not unto thee: Compare verse 25.— 
Thou shouldest see the glory of God: This explains to Martha 
the meaning of the previous conversation, though she may 
have heard from the disciples of our Lord’s saying to them 
(v. 4). 

Verse 41.—And Jesus lifted up his eyes: Compare John 
17: 1, where this looking up is joined with a prayer.—Z 
thank thee that thou heardest me: Not ‘hast heard ;? the 
tense points to a previous petition, probably when the news 
of Lazarus’s sickness reached him (see verse 4). Some refer 
it to the coming miracle, which Jesus regards as already ac- 
complished. That he should pray to the Father in doing 
these works accords with the view of his relation to God set 
forth in this Gospel especially. 

Verse 42.—And JI knew: ‘*1’’ is emphatic, in contract 
with ‘‘ the multitude.’’— 7hat thou hearest me always : Com- 
pare chapter 5 : 19, and similar passages. — Because of the 
multitude... I said it» This implies that he had prayed 
audibly in order to furnish a proof to the multitude, first, chat 
he had appealed to God, and then, when the answer came, 
that his works were the works of God who sent him, thus also 
attesting the truth of his words. 

Verse 43.— Cried with a loud voice: To prove to the mul- 
titude that it was by his direct command.—Zazarus, come 
forth: The language is even more striking in Greek. The 
validity of Jesus’ claim to be the resurrection and the life is now 
put to the test by his commanding a dead man to come forth. 

Verse 44.—Came forth: 
ably no coffin. How he could come forth, bound as he was, 
need not be discussed. If he lived again, the greater miracle 
would include the less.— Bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes: Or, ‘* grave-bands.’’ 


period. 


From the tomb ; there was prob- 


It was customary to wrap the 
dead in many folds of linen, sometimes to swathe each mem- 
ber of the body, as seems to have been done in this case.— 
Loose him, and let him go: Now human agencies are used. 
Lazarus is named once more (chap, 12 
supper in Bethany. 

Verse 45.—A/any therefore of the Jews, which came: Such 
of the Jews are come, being many in numbers.— 70 Mary: 
Compare verses 31, 33.—7Zhat which he did: The singular 
refers directly to the raising of Lazarus. 


: 2) as present at the 


Though the plural 
has good authority, it might be substituted as the more usual 
form.—Selieved in him: Compare chapter 12: 9, 17, 18, 
The context shows that not all who came believed. Some 
reported to the Pharisees, apparently with hostile intent (vs. 
47-57). 
latter alternative involves both a literary and a moral impos- 
sibility. 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


Either John wrote this story, or it is a forgery. The 
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The Life-Giving Christ 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D.. 


HE teaching of this incident may be gathered round its 
threefold revelation of Jesus as troubled, as calmly 
conscious of power and of communion with the Father, and 
as the Giver of life. 
1. Unwonted surges of emotion rolled across the calm 
depths of Christ’s spirit as he stood amidst the weeping con- 
course. They were at once a testimony of his true manhood, 
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of his tender sympathy, and of his deep insight into the mean- 
ing of death and sorrow. When Mary fell at his feet, she 
sobbed out the same regret as Martha had done. The repe- 
tition betrayed what the two desolate women had been saying 
over and over again to each other during the days that had 
passed since they sent their message to Jesus. How natural 
and how vain it is to magnify our griefs by thinking how dif- 
ferent all would have been if some one thing had been differ- 
ent! The sisters almost inclined to think that Jesus had 
been negligent, but their exclamation is not so much rebuke 
as wistful regret, and an unshaken conviction of Christ’s 
power underlay it, Whatever tinge of doubt of his prompt 
love was in it, was almost atoned for by their frankly telling 
him their thought. Let us speak all our perplexities as to 
him to himself, and they will not hurt us much. 

Mary received no answer, as Martha did, for the tide of 
emotion swept over Christ, and was itself the answer to the 
doubt of his sympathy, which peeped out through her words. 
He answered her tears with his own, and therein he answered 
her doubts. Like us, he could be infected by surrounding 
mourners, and far more strongly influenced than we are, be- 
cause of his perfect purity and self-forgetting love. Many 
benefactors can do their beneficent works dry-eyed, but that 
was not Christ’s way. 

He felt the griefs which he alleviated, and in mysterious 
manner took on himself the ‘‘ sicknesses’’ which he took 
away. ‘* He groaned in the spirit,’’ says John, using a very 
remarkable word which implies indignation mingled with 
grief. What moved the indignation ? Surely the sight of the 
handful of weepers in that little village, and the thought of 
the one obscure man’s death, brought before his mind the 
whole desolation caused by sin, the marring of God’s fair 
creation, the unnumbered woes which poured in a black 
flood from that fountain, The single instance was as a little 
window which showed a wide prospect, and the sight shook 
his calm spirit as it seldom was shaken. ~ Possibly the agita- 
tion may have been the occasion of the apparent need of in- 
formation, which seems to be fairly deduced from his unique 
question as to the site of the grave. At all events, the indigna- 
tion changed into human sympathy, as he walked the short dis- 
tance to the village burying-place. The storm melted into a 
rain of tears, which tell us how truly he bore our nature, and 
how tenderly he shared in the sisters’ sorrow. The world 
has put these tears into its bottle, and they have comforted a 
hundred generations of mourners, 
weeping Christ ! 


Blessed be God fora 


Even the ‘* Jews ’’ who were, so to speak, officially in op- 
pusition, and interpreted every act of his in the worst sense, 
noted with a touch of sympathy uicse tehenc of Christ’s love 


for Lazarus ; but some of them, true to their 7é/e of detrac- 
tion, snarled the comment that it was odd that, if he loved him 
so much, and could open blind eyes, he did not keep Lazarus 
alive, instead of weeping over him dead. They evidently 
thought that they had Jesus in a dilemma, and did not much 
care which horn impaled him. Either he did not love Laza- 
rus, and his tears were as unreal as their own, or he could 
They did 
not know that ‘‘ Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Laza- 
rus,’’ 


not keep him alive, and his miracles were frauds. 


and just therefore ‘‘ abode still in the same place where 


he was,’’ and let him die. 


2. When at the grave Jesus has stilled his emotion, and the 
calm consciousness of power, the majestic assumption of 
authority, the elevated communion with the Father, are all the 
more demonstrative of his divinity, for the demonstration of 
his humanity which had preceded. 

The command to take away the stone not only reveals his 
purpose and his perfect assurance of ability to raise the dead 
man, but it accords with other incidents in showing that Jesus 
wrought nothing by miracle which could be done by ordinary 
agency. The economy of miraculous power is characteris- 
tic o1 his and of all true miracles. Martha’s sisterly affection 
shrank from the exposure which her practical imagination an- 
ticipated. It was very like her to realize so clearly the proba- 
ble fact, and to blurt out her objection. And it was equally 
like Jesus to draw her on, to lose sight of her objection in an 
act of faith, by the promise that what she would see would be, 
not the decaying body of her dear one, but ‘‘ the glory of 
God,’’ as shown in his resurrection. Our Lord recalls to her 
remembrance his promise that her ‘‘ brother should rise 
again,’’ but the exact expression as to the glory of God points 
back to verse 4. 

The stone was yolled back. The litile knot of mourners 
were gazing expectant on Jesus as he stood. The sisters, no 
doubt, had stayed their tears, and almost held their breath, 
as they waited, with a strange, bewildering hope dawning, 
for what Jesus would do next. Then, amid the deep hush, 
his voice rose in thanksgiving to his Father who had heard 
him. So sure is he that Lazarus will rise that he gives thanks 
for the as yet unaccomplished fact. 


about it ? 


When had Jesus prayed 
Probably before he told the disciples that ** this 
sickness is not unto death.’’ 

Verse 42 tells us that that thanksgiving was spoken for the 
bystanders’ sake, to lead them to believe that in all his work 


” 


Jesus was sent by the Father. The ‘* hearing 


thing singular, or unlooked for by him, and the thanksgiving 


was not any- 
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was not drawn forth by surprise, but it was a witness to the 
people that what Jesus was about to do he would do in full 
communion with the Father. 

3. Throughout our Lord’s life each instance of his marked 
humiliation is closely united with an instance of his majesty. 
Thus here the human emotions of sorrow and indignation give 
place immediately to the lofty consciousness of perpetual 
communion and accord of will with the Father, and that ut- 
terance of a claim to be always heard by God, which would 
be blasphemous on other lips, is sealed as approved by God 
by the immediately following miracle. If we may distinguish 
between sueh works, the resurrection of Lazarus is the great- 
est of them all. It heads the three raisings from the dead, as 
being done after death had longest had dominion. Jairus’s 
daughter had but just died when he took her by the hand, 
and it wasa question with some whether she had been dead at 
all; the widow of Nain's son was being carried to his grave, 
which, according to Eastern practice, implies death but a few 
hours before. But Lazarus had been for four days in the dim 
regions, and the sister’s surmise as to the condition of the 
corpse may have been in some measure true. But whether 
moments or hours or days had passed mattered not. That loud 
command pierced the grave, and was heard by ‘‘ the dull, 
cold ear of death.’’ 

We know where the body of Lazarus was, but where was 
he ? From what distance was he brought back to earth? 
Was he glad to come? Did he bring back any consciousness 
* of what these four days had been to him? Did he know, be- 
fore he saw Jesus, who it was that had brought him once more 
among the old scenes? We may heap up such questions in 
vain. That dark world keeps its secrets well. But this we 
know, that not the audible voice (which, like the preceding 
prayer, was uttered ‘‘ because of the multitude ’’), but the 
forthputting of the will of Jesus, of which the loud call was 
but a symbol, was the true power that bore back that spirit 
from the lonely mysfery of death. 

Nothing can surpass in vividness and sublimity the descrip- 
tion of the dead man stumbling out, with the grave-clothes 
tangling his limbs. How the ‘ multitude '’ would wait, with 
half tearful expectation of what the face would look like when 
the napkin was untied! True to the principle of economy in 
the use of the miraculous, Jesus bids the bystanders ‘‘ Loose 
him, and let him go.’’ Lazarus would gladly withdraw from 
the gaze of others, and we can fancy how Mary and Martha 
would help him home, and what they would feel and do when 
their house door was shut, and they were alone together again. 
Perhaps Jesus left them to their joy that night, or did he 
come to be glad with them that this their brother ‘* was dead, 
and is alive again’’ ? 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class* 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times, to any one, 
wpon request, Each week's issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 11: 


157. 
J. Tne Genera PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

The raising of Lazarus was the crowning “sign ’’ in the 
revelation of himself by Jesus. It marked a crisis in his for- 
tunes. After it he became a condemned man, sure to meet 
with death as soon as the sanhedrin could bring it abont. 

When Lazarus, his friend, died, Jesus was away in Perea 
(10 : 40-42). Many harmonists refer to this absence the oc- 
currences related in Luke 11 : 1 to 17 : 10 (Broadus, 13 : 22 
to 17: 10). low long an absence it was can only be conjec- 
tured. John 11 : §5 indicates a time between three and four 
months later than John 10: 22. It seems probable that the 
Faising of Lazarus was fresh in memory (John 132 : 17, 18) at 
the passover time (but comp. v. 8). 

The outline of the narrative is simple : 11 : 1-16, how Jesus, 
when notified of the illness of Lazarus, went deliberately back 
to Judea, in order to work a striking sign ; 12 : 17-44, how he 
revealed himself, by the raising of Lazarus, as ‘‘ the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life;’’ 11: 45-57, the double effect of this 
miracle,—on the people and on the sanhedrin. 

Note, in a closer reading, (1) the intimate friendship seg- 
gested by verses 1-3, 11, 21, etc. ; (2) the word for ‘* love’’ 
im verses 3 and 36 expresses *' tender, passionate affection ; ”’ 
that in verse § (as in 3: 16-19, 35), ** discriminating affection.”’ 
(3.) Jesus was clear at the outset (v. 4) as to the event which 
was to take place. (4.) He waited (v. 6) for the prompting 
from the Father. (5.) The portraits of the sisters by John (ws. 
20-32) and that by Luke (Luke to : 38-41) are perfectly co- 
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incident. (6.) They did not, apparently, blame (vs. 21, 32) 
Jesus for permitting their brother's death. (7.) At what was 
Jesus indignant ? (vs. 33, 38.) (8.) Evidently (v. 41) Jesus re- 
garded himself as having received power to do this *‘ sign”’ in 
answer to direct prayer. (9.) The animus of the Jews is now 
made clear (v. 47), and the unscrupulousness of Caiaphas. 
(10.) Jesus had become (v. 56), the center of popular expec- 
tation. 

Il. 


(These references are collated for the benefit of these who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For fine studies of the significance of this miracle and a 
masterly interpretation of it, with side-lights on its treatment 
by Tennyson and Browning, see Fairbairn’s ‘* Studies in the 
Life of Christ ’’ (201-218), and Dods in Expositor’s Bible 
(** John,” I, 355-367). Plummer (226, 227) makes a capital 
résumé of the difficulties raised concerning the miracle and 
their answers, 

On the distinction between the two words for ‘‘ love,’’ of 
which some writers make a good deal, and others little, see 
Milligan and Moulton (248, 118), or Plummer (229). The 
classic on the subject is Trumbull’s ‘** Friendship, the Master 
Passion.’’ ‘The historical importance of the miracle is empha- 
sized by Gilbert (306-308), and its consequences by Andrews 
(407-409). Adeney’s ‘* Women of the New Testament ’”’ 
contains a good portraiture of Mary and Martha, 


III, QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. ‘The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Zhe Raising of Lasarus. (1.) According to Fairbairn, 
this was ‘‘the greatest of Christ’s miracles.’’ In what re- 
spects is this true? [McLaren: 3, J 1. Schauffler: ¥ 1.] 
(2.) Does it make a sort of climax to the ‘ signs ’”’ related by 
John ? Show how at least it marked a historical crisis in the 
public life of Jesus. 

2. The Friendships of Jesus. 
had he than this family ? 


(3.) What other ‘ friends ”’ 
What traits of true friendship did 
Jesus exemplify? (Compare Speer’s suggestive little book, 
‘**The Man Christ Jesus,’’ p. 161 (Revell. 75 cents), on his 
presentation of the perfect ideal of friendship. ) 

3. The Two Sisters in Luke and in John. (4.) Describe 
their contrasted characters as portrayed by Luke and by John. 
Are the portraitures harmonious ? [Critical Notes: v. 32.} 

4. The Progress of Martha’s Faith. (5.) What was the 
extent of her faith in the power of Jesus before? (v. 21.) 
What gain did Jesus enable her to make ? 

5. Conditions ef the Miracle. ~(6.) What conditions are 
implied in verses 41 and 42 that Jesus had to fulfil? What 
conditions did he exact? [Critical Notes: vs. 41, 42. Me- 
Laren: 2, J] 3, 4-] , 

6. ‘‘l am the Resurrection, and the Life.’ (9.) Did Jesus 
mean by this that there could be no real death to the one 
who believed in him, or that he embodied power adequate to 
bring about resurrection and impart life ? 

7. The Reality and Efféct of the Miracle. (8.) Note the 
details whieh make it absurd to regard this narrative as an 
invention ? (9.) To what important consequences did it lead ? 

8. Zhe Spirit of the Leaders of Judaism. (10.} What 
feeling toward Jesus evidently animated these men? What 
light does this throw on his death ? 

IV. Some LEADING THovcGnts. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

Few chapters in Scripture have given greater comfort or 
imspiration than this one. It has robbed death of its sting, 
and bas placed a halo about the life of the home where Jesus 
is a friend. 

If Jesus gained his power by prayer, and waited on God’s 
summons to service, how gladly we should follow his leader- 
ship ! 

Our Lord was ever better to those who were with him than 
their faith deserved. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F: Schauffler, D.D. 
A Stupendous Miracle 
These 


a ESUS wrought many miracles of various kinds. 
lay especially along the line of the healing of the sick. Our 
modern doctors do many wonderful things too, and effect many 


wonderful cures. But the cures wrought by the Master were 
peculiar in this, that they were instantaneous and perfect. 
And, what is more, he never failed. In these particulars he 
outmatched any physician of ancient or modern days. But 
there is one thing that no modern doctor ever did, and thet is to 
bring back life where it has fled. In fact, none ever even tried to 
do this, for we at once acknowledge that, as soon as life is ex- 


tinct, our powers are utterly baffled. Not so with the Masters. 
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The grave was no barrier to his activity. His voice reached 
beyond the confines of this world, and spirits in the other 
world obeyed his command. Truly, that miracle wrought in 
Bethany was the most stupendous that even he had performed. 

Now suppose that he had failed. Suppose that, instead of 
Lazarus coming out of the sepulcher, there had come back 
only the echo of the Master’s voice. What would we have 
been obliged to conclude ? This, that at last Jesus had met 
his overmatch. We should have been obliged to record 
against him one failure. Death would have proved itself his 
master. And then what? Then we should have been driven 
to the conclusion that he was not ‘‘ mighty to save ’’ us from 
the power of the grave. But a defeated Saviour is no Saviour 
at all. Had he failed, Lazarus’s sepulcher would have held 
much more than Lazarus’s body. It would also have held all 
our hopes of salvation, But, blessed be God! he failed not. 
Out came the man formerly dead well and strong. In this 
was proved the power of the Master over the grave, that 
power which was afterwards confirmed by his own resurrec- 
tion and ascension. 

Once more,—all of Jesus’ miracles were in a deep sense 
object lessons, teaching spiritual truth. If he caused men to 
see, it was only to make them realize that he was the one who 
gave light to the world. If he healed the leper, it was to 
show that he could also heal the still deeper leprosy of sin ; 
and, if he gave men bread to eat, it was so that they might 
also eat of that living bread that came down from heaven. So 
in this miracle of the raising of Lazarus. It had for its deep- 
est meaning that he who called him forth was the resurrection 
and the life. And how much this means it is hard for us to 
realize. Without that truth we should stand in a very dif- 
ferent attitude at the grave of our dear ones. Its darkness 
would be utter, and there would be no hope illuminating it. 
But now we stand by our dead, and we hear his voice telling 
us be of good cheer. Over the sadness of each grave we have 
written the word ‘ Resurrection,’”’ If it were not for this 
hope which the Lord has authorized, 1 Corinthians 15 : 
55 might have read: ‘*O death, thy sting is final! O 
grave, thy victory is complete!’’ That these verses read as 
they do, and are a song of triumph, is because he is the con- 
queror of the grave and the victor over death. Of this we see 
the first adumbration in this lesson of the resurrection of the 
brother of Mary and Martha. God be praised for this promise 
of victory ! 

New York City. 
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Hints for. the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HIS lesson may be used as appropriate to the Easter sea- 
son, teaching that the death of Lazarus was not long 
before Jesns’ own death, and the resurrection of Lazarus four 
days after death was not long before Jesus himself arose upon 
the third day after his death on the cross. 

Bethany.—The name of Bethany will never be forgotten, 
because im that little village was a home where Jesus was 
always welcomed. We have the individual names of a few 
whom Jesus specially loved. John was ‘‘ one of his disciples, 
whom Jesus loved.’’ A young man once came kneeling before 
Jesus, saying, ‘‘ Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eter- 
nal life ?’’ We read that ‘‘ Jesus lookimg upon him loved him.”’ 
Some have thought that this was Lazarus of Bethany in bis 
youth, who went away sorrowful when Jesus told him to sell 
all that he had and follow him; for the young man ‘‘ was one 
that had great possessions.’? This is only conjecture, and 
without proof, but we know that Lazarus and his two sisters 
lived in Bethany, and had a home where they could entertain 
many friends, that Jesus was often a welcome guest, and 
we are sure that ‘‘ Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus.”’ 

Lazarus Sick.—A time came when Lazarus was sick, and 
Jesus, their best friend, thirty miles away. The sisters sent a 
messenger to say to Jesus, ‘‘ He whom thou lovest is sick.” 
How confident they were of his loye for their brother! how 
sure that Jesus, who could heal the sick, would come at 
once! How they watched and listened hour after hour, day 
and night, for the coming of the dear friedd in whom was all 
their hope! So the days passed, but Lazarus was dead. 
** Too late, too late !’’ was the burden of their grief. ‘* Our 
friend Lazarus is asleep,’’—so Jesus told his disciples, while 
he waited in Bethabara (use map), beyond the Jordan, two 
days, before he started for Bethany. The disciples did not 
understand when Jesus said he would go and waken Lazarus 
out of his sleep, until he plainly said, *‘ Lazarus is dead.” 

Lasarus in the Tomb.—Jesus was still away, but in that 
country the dead were quickly buried. Martha and Mary 
had many friends and neighbors, who helped to prepare for 
the burial, and who went with the troubled sisters to the tomb 
m the rock, perhaps the family burial-place, where father and 
mother long had rested. Four days after the burial, while 
many of the friends were yet with the bereaved sisters, trying to 
comfort their loneliness, Martha heard that Jesus was near to 
Bethany, on his way to the sad home. Martha hurried to 
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meet him, and this was her pitifel cry, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.’? She did not ask if 
Jesus had received their message, or why he had delayed his 
coming, only said that, if he had come in time, he could have 
prevented his death. She did not ask his life to be given 
back, but showed her faith that God would grant whatever 
Jesus asked. Jesus read her thoughts, and said, ‘‘ Thy 
brother shall rise again.’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said. She knew he 
would rise at the last day im the resurrection, but Jesus said, 
‘*] am the resurrection, and the life.’’ When Martha had 
told Jesus of her belief that he was indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world; she left him, and called Mary to the 
Master. Mary came with the same words of regret: ‘‘ If thou 
hadst been here.”’ 

Jesus’ Tears of Sorrow.—Mary was weeping. So were the 
Jews who had followed her, thinking she was going to the 
grave to weep. Jesus groaned in spirit, and asked, ‘* Where 
have ye laid him?’’ Jesus wept. He knew how soon sor- 
row would be banished, but, in sympathy with the sorrow of 
mourners everywhere, in all time, Jesus wept. The Jews saw 
his tears, and said, ‘‘ How he loved him!’’ and some said, 
‘* Could not this man, who opened the eyes of him that was 
blind, have caused that this man also should not die ?’’ Jesus 
had come to the cave, and a stone lay against it. ‘* Take 
away the stone,’’ Jesus said to the men standing by. Jesus 
was ready to perform the miracle, but he claimed human help 
when it could be given, Jesus stood by the open grave, lift- 
ing up his eyes’ and praying to his Father before he said, 
‘* Lazarus, come forth.’’ Moving slowly in the wrappings 
folded over and around his arms and body, Lazarus rose out 
of his grave. His head and face was bound about with a 
napkin, until Jesus said to those around, ‘* Loose him, and let 
him go.’’ Many of the Jews believed in Christ when they 
saw the brother alive again, going to the restored home with 
his happy sisters. 

The Resurrection, and the Life.—Four days Lazarus’s body 
was in the rocky tomb, and a stone at the door. At the 
sotind of his name and the word of the Lord of life he arose 
and lived again, known by many, a guest at a feast given to 
Jesus, hated by some, who wanted to put him to death. 
Jesus Christ of his own will laid down his life, commended his 
spirit to his Father, bowed his head, and died. He was 
buried, a sealed stone placed at the door of the new tomb in 
a garden, and a band of soldiers to watch. On the morning 
of the third day an angel rolled away-the stone. No human 
hands were needed to loosen the folds of perfumed linen and 
free the hands and feet marked with the nails. Weeping 
women came at the sunrise to find the sepulcher empty, and 
to hear the angels say, ‘‘ He is not here; for he is risen.’’ It 
was the Lord of life who laid down his life and took it up 
again when on that Easter morning he conquered death and 
the grave. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


gs thongh our text gives us ‘‘ the raising of Lazarus ”’ 

as the theme for the day, an Easter lesson must of ne- 
cessity center on the thought of the resurrection of Christ. 
Our anthems, prayers, exercises, all proclaim the tidings 
‘*Christ is risen!’’? To the older children the very atmos- 
phere of the place recalls former Easter seasons of inspiration 
and hope. Not so to our beginners. Instinctively awed by 
what they see and hear, acutely sensitive to the all-pervading 
atmosphere of reverence and praise, coming, many of them, 
from homes of ignorance and neglect, and finding themselves 
for the first time in life in the midst of the tropical bloom and 
glorious music of a solemn Easter celebration, shall we reply 
to the questioning wonder on the little faces by using the 
Lazarus lesson as our theme for the day? Only the story of 
him who died and rose again from the dead would put our 
beginners in harmony with our Easter celebration. All else 
would, to those who hear it for the first time to-day, confuse 
their minds, and detract just so much from the force of the 
Easter promise. 4 

For our beginners alone, we review the Golden Text of 
their last regular lesson (using it also as blackboard lesson), 
** The good shepherd giveth his 4i/e for the sheep,’’ with 
** The good shepherd giveth /ife fo the sheep.’’ For our 
beginners, we reserve also our illustrations of the ‘* waking to 
new life,” as taught with seeds, budded twigs, a chrysalis, 
etc. Underlying thought: Growth from within, outward. 
We use the ‘‘ live thiag ’’ (embryo), with its promise of new 
life, the transformation to a glorious new body, which all the 
time has been hidden im the tiny thing, placed there by God 
the Father, waiting to be called to new life, as tanght to us by 
God the Son. 

Our blackboard shows us two questions in large letters : 
“WHO gave LIFE TO us?”’ ** WHO gave his LIFE FOR 
us?’’? Review miracles of healing, relating the story of the 
raising of Lazarus im this connection. As climax for this 
story: The thought of Jesus for his dear ones (even im his 
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apparent neglect), higher than their thought, ‘* as the heaven 
is bigh above the earth.’” Review menrory verse, ‘1 aim the 
life.’’ Teach, ** The Spirit of God hath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty giveth me life ’’ (Job 33 : 4). 

To-day, when the spring sunshine is waking al} nature to 
new life, when the children are panting with impatience to be 
among these living, growing things, we may touch them 
nearly by recognizing their intense love and sympathy with 
plants and animals. Their ‘ nature illustrations ’’ have been 
their daily food during the week. All the more reason why we 
may give them a solid Bible lesson on Sunday, assuming that 
they are, in a measure, prepared for it by these very illus- 
trations. This recognition may give us an entering wedge to 
the Easter thought, ‘‘I am the life.’’ It paves the way to later 
lessons, teaching, ‘‘ I am the way, the truth, and the life.’’ 

Trying also to work in line with the children’s secular 
preparation for the Easter thought, we search for Bible texts 
teaching more of the Source of all life. ‘‘ Ask now the 
beasts, they shall teach thee ; and the fowls of the air, and 
they shall tell thee: or speak to the earth, and it shall teach 
thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. Who 
knoweth not in all these, that the hand of the Lord hath 
wrought this? In whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind ’’ (Job 12 : 7-10). 

Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


VERY now and then some new test of Sunday-school 
pupils or others is reported, which shows a lack of 
knowledge of Bible facts, allusions, and quotations which it 
would seem that every properly trained young person ought 
to know, and which we cannot deny that the ideal Sunday- 
school ought to teach. e 

Iiow shall we teach the average Sunday-school scholar 
those outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make-up, 
of which he has so often proved himself, to our shame, ig- 
norant ? 

It is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem 
that this series of weekly question exercises is offered. 

The questions are not intended to be a ‘* prepared ”’ exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, 
if possible, asa surprise. The superintendent needs to study 
the questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and 
sees fhe reason for both. If he changes either, he shouid 
know why. The questions will sometimes be long, in order 
to give information or to avoid misinterpretation. The an- 
swer will never be long, unless a recitation is called for. The 
ideal is, no ambiguity in the question, that there may be no 
confusion or delay in the answer. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the 
school will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few ad- 
vance questions every Sunday, to avoid the discouragement 
and confusion that would result from too many new points ; 
then to cause the many to repeat the information given them 
by the few, till all who aré willing learners are possessed of 
it, and made by repeated review to hold all in permanent pos- 
session. 

To avoid interfering with the main work of the school 
(which certainly is not the learning of such facts as these), 
and also to avoid ever tiring the scholars, converting long- 
ing to loathing, these exercises will be planned to ocewpy only 
from two to five minutes. The questions should be asked 
quite rapidly, and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for 
answers in concert. 

In these first exercises we review another’s work, and so 
they cannot be entirely good samples of what is to follow, but 
it is hoped that the weekly questions will be more interesting 
and useful as their own proper work shall more clearly ap- 
pear. Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the 
lesson of the day, or to the other lessons of the International 
course, but enough to unify the whole work of the school, 

It is believed that by the use of questions prepared after 
this manner the wide-awake superintendent or teacher will be 
able in the course of a year to secure a hnowledge of Bible 
facts that will greatly surprise and delight both teacher and 
pupil, and will in some cases give a new interest and tone to 
all the work of the school. It may be added that this ques- 
tion course might also be used with good effect at the teach- 
ers’-meeting, for this kind of drill is no less valuable to the 
teacher than to the pupil. 

If those who try these questions will communicate with the 
writer, after a month or two, with criticism or suggestion, they 
will co-operate to secure the results that we all desire, 


To-day we begin a new quarter in Bible study. 
one tell us where our lesson is ? (John 18 : 32-45.) 

What book did you say tt was in? What chapter? How 
many chapters are there in the Book of John? (21.) 

Who wrote this Book of John? What John? (Answer, 
John the apostle.) 
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What other John does the book tell of ? What John did 
you say wrote this book ? 

Whom did he write it to tell about ? 

What name does he give Jesus in the first chapter of the 
book ? 

iout John write all that Jesus did? (Here let some one 
previousty selected read or recite the last verse of the last 
chapter of John.) What is the number of that chapter? Num- 
ber of the verse? (25.) 

What is the first verse of John? Whom does he mean by 
the ** Word ’’ ? 

How many lessons have we had in John so far this year? 
How many chapters previous to to-day’s lesson ? 

Now I will ask you one or more questions on every lesson 
so far. 

Did any of you ever attend a wedding ? [Don’t stop for an 
answer.] Where did Jesus attend a wedding? What Cana? 

Whose son did he heal when he was at the same place 
again? Of what disease was the son sick ? 

To what one of Jesus’ disciples, when he first met him, did 
he give a name meaning a stone? (Simon.) 

What was the name ? (Cephas or Peter.) 

Who brought Simon Peter to Jesus ? ° 

What Jewish ruler came to Jesus by night ? 

Let us recite the Golden Text of that lesson together (John 
3: 16). 

By what well did Jesus preach to one woman ? 

Who said, ‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and I work ” ? 

How many men did a lad feed when Jesus had added hig 
blessing ? 

How many loaves did the lad have? How many fishes ? 

On what did the men sit while they ate ? 

Who said, ‘‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink ’’ ? 

What day of the feast did he say it ? 

Who is a servant of sin? (Whosoever committeth sin.) 
Who alone can make us free ? 

Name the pool in which a blind man washed, and was 
made to see. 

Title of the lesson of the last Sunday before review ? 

For whom did the Good Shepherd lay down his life ? 

In what chapter of. John is our lesson to-day ? 

What is its title ? 

What is its Golden Text ? 
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‘lhe Supcrintendent’c Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


POWER To 


It is always desirable that the primary class should have its 
own separate closing exercises ; and on this day especially it 
is assumed that the little ones are having a bright Easter les- 
son in their own room, 

Did you ever feel afraid to die? Did you ever know any 
one who was not afraid to die? Yes, praise God! there have 
been many such (take some recent illustration) who have met 
death without fear. In whose name did they trust? They 
trusted in Jesus, because he can give (point to board)—— ? 

What Sunday is to-day? What did our Saviour do on this 
day? Did he suffer death willingly, or against his will? So 
he had power to die. He knew that he had also power to 
rise again. Golden Text? Death had no power over him. 

Now Jesus can give us power to die by giving us power to 
vise. Yt is dreadful to think of this bright, pleasant life slip- 
ping away from us, but not if there is a far brighter life wait- 
ing for us to rise into. If Lazarus had known that he would 
soon come back to Bethany and his dear sisters again, he 
might have died fearlessly. But the new life that we shall 
spend with Jesus is better than Bethany. 

Is it a different kind of life? Yes, compared with many of 
the things that people do. No sin there ; no living for plea- 
sure ; no selfishness, quarreling, vanity, laziness, struggling to 
be rich or high or powerful. If your life is made up of these 
things, you would not feel at home there at all. 

But is that kind of a life really living ? Did Jesus live that 
way? Did he have to change his life when he went back to 
his Father? Nota bit. Nor shall we, if we live his life. So 
we pray him to give us power to Ave, and then we shall have 
power to rise, and dying will take care of itself. 
Text ? 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


“* Lift your glad voices in triumph on high."’ Psalm 16 : 8-11. 
** When gathering clouds around I view.” 
** Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide.”’ Psalm 116 : 12-19. 
** Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep."’ 
“It is om pee to die."’ Psalm 27 : 1-6, 14. 
** Some sweet morn a day will open.” 
*' Christ has risen from the dead, 


“* Arise, young man, arise."’ Psalm 


Psalm 30 : 1-5. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


De (John 11: 1-31).—What was one of the homes 

in which Jesus was received ? What account have we 
of a visit at this Bethany home not long before the time of our 
lesson ? (Luke 10 : 38-42.) What sorrow came upon the 
household ? Where was Jesus then? Why did not Jesus go 
tp Bethany as soon as he heard of Lazarus's sickness? What 
is the implication of Christ’s words (v. 11), ‘* Lazarus sleep- 
eth’’? What did Christ mean by telling Martha that he was 
‘*the resurrection, and the life’?? Why was Mary called 
secretly ? 

2. LAMENT (vs. 32-34).—Why did Mary fall at Christ’s 
feet? Was her exclamation a reproach? What then? Why 
had Christ permitted this great sorrow to come to the family ? 
At what, in all this, was Jesus ‘‘ troubled ’’ ? 

3. Love (vs. 35-38).—What is the shortest verse in the 
Bible? How does it show both the human and the divine in 
Christ ?. What does Christ’s love for Lazarus show us about 
God? What would you say to the question, ‘* Could not 
Christ have healed all the sick and raised all the dead’’? 
Why didn’t he? In what kind of places did the Jews bury 
their dead? How did they close the entrances to the tombs ? 

4. Dour (vs. 39, 40).—How had Lazarus been embaimed ? 
Hiow does Martha’s exclamation show the reality of the 
miracle? How does Christ’s answer show the basis of the 
miracle ? and its purpose? Why did Jesus say, ‘* the glory 
of God,’’ rather than, ‘* your brother alive again ’’ ? 

5. COMMAND (vs. 41-43).—Why did Jesus give thanks be- 
fore the miracle? Why was Jesus so careful to give honor to 
God, while proving that he was one with God? How far can 
we make our own, Christ’s assurance for himself in verse 42? 
‘Could not Christ’s whisper or mere wish have brought Lazarus 
back? Why, then, did he use a loud voice ? 

& Vier (ape argye uw. «may the grave-clothes have 
been arranged, so that Lazarus could walk at all? What was 
the purpose of the ‘‘napkin’’? What did Christ mean by 
**loose him ’’? What was the greatest result of the "afracle ? 
Why is this miracle related in John’s Gospel only. What 
does this miracle prove to us in regard to Christ’s nature and 
power? What does it prove to us concerning our own natue 
and destiny ? 

For the Superintendent 


1. Who were the members of the Bethany family? 2. 
What great sorrow came to them? 3. How did Christ take 
away their grief? 4. How long had Lazarus been dead ? 5. 
What, by this miracle, did Christ prove concerning himseif ? 
(Golden Text.) 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1, What proof is there that Jesus loved Lazarus? 2. What 
help did the people give Jesus in this miracle? 3. Which 
acts of Jesus in this story should we imitate ? 4. Which show 
the truth of the Golden Text? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


ae ESUS ...Cometu To THE Grave.’’—The so-called 

tomb of Lazarus shown to travelers is a partly artificial 
vault, lined with masonry, in the center of the village, evi- 
dently comparatively modern, It is impossible that this can 
be the true site. for burials were not permitted, by the Jews, 
within either towns or villages, nor nearer than fifty cubits 
from habitations ; and there can be no question but that the 
site of the village is unchanged. The same rule applied both 
to cemeteries and to private tombs, such as was, doubtless, 
the grave of Lazarus,—like all family burial-places, excavated 
in the side of the rock. The expression ‘‘a stone lay upon 
it’? would be better rendered ‘*a stone lay against it;’’ that 
is, closed the entrance in the face of the rock. Numbers of 
these tombs are to be found in every part of the land, some- 
times with circular stones let into a groove, so as to be rolled 
into a recess on one side. Sometimes a slab is fitted into the 
doorway, and sometimes merely placed against it, as seems to 
have been the case in this instance. 
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‘‘Ifg HATH BEEN Drab Four Days.’’—The first three 
days after death were days of incessant weeping. The fourth 
day, the Mishna tells us, the ‘‘ lamentation ’’ began, because 
then corruption had set in, and there was no hope of resusci- 
tation. Consequently, the Jews never certified that a man was 
dead until the fourth day. 

** Loup Voice,’’—In marked contrast to thé mumbled in- 
cantations with which necromancers and seers among Orien- 
tals perform their pretended feats. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Raising the Dead 
Analysis 
I. THE INITIAL EVENTS (vs. 32-38). 
1. The Profound Adoration : 
Mary therefore, when she... saw him, fell down at his 
Seet (32). 
He fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him (Luke 8 : 41). 
He fell upon his face at his feet, giving him thanks (Luke 17 : 16). 
2. The Lost Opportunity : , 
Uf thou hadst been here, my brother had not died (32). 
The sisters therefore sent unto him (John 11: 3). 
He abode... two days in the place where he was (John 11 : 6). 
3- The Sympathetic Grief : 
Jesus... saw fer weeping, and the Jews also (33). 
The Jews then which were with her... were comforting her 
( John 11: 31). 
Weep with them that weep (Rom. 12: 15). 
4. The Responsive Lord: 
He groaned in the spirit, and was troubled (33). 
Now is my soul troubled ( John 12: 27). 
Jesus . . . was troubled in the spirit (John 13 : 21). 
5. The Saviour’s Tears: 
Jesus wept (35). 
He saw the city and wept over it (Luke 19 : 41). 
Offered up prayers... with strong crying and tears (Heb. 5 : 7). 
. 
6. The Saviour’s Love: 
Behold how he loved him! (36.) 
He whom thou lovest is sick ( John 11: 3). 
He loved them unto the end ( John 13: 1). 
7. The Recognized Power : 


Could not this man... have caused that this man also should 
not die ? (37.) 
Say the word, and my servant shall be healed (Luke 7: 7). 
Even now I know that... God will give thee ( John 11 ; 22), 


8. The Closed Tomb: 
#¢ wus a cave, and a stone lay against it (38). 


His own new tomb. . . hewn out in the rock (Matt. 27 ; 60). 
He rolled a stone against the door (Mark 15 : 46). 


Il, THE TRIUMPHAL ACT (vs. 39-45). 


1. Command : 
Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone (39). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it ( John 2:5). 
If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments ( John 14: 15). 
2. Objection : 
Martha... saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh (39). 
He had been in the tomb four days already ( John 11 : 17). 
It is sown in corruption (1 Cor, 15.; 42). 
. 
3. Rebuke: 
Said I not,... thou shouldest see the glory of God ? (40), 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? (Matt. 8 : 26.) 
O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe ! (Luke 24: 25.) 
4- Submission : 
So they took away the stone (41). 
At thy word I will let down the nets (Luke 5 : 5). 
They filled them up to the brim ( John 2: 7). 
§- Devoutness : 
Jesus... said, Father, I thank thee (41). 
Our Father which art in heaven (Matt. 6: 9). 
Lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, Father ( John 17: 1), 
6. Desire: 
That they may believe that thou didst send me (42). 
They believed that chou didst send me ( John 17 : 8). 
That the world may believe that thou didst send me ( John 17 : 21). 
7. Command : 
He cried with a Joud voice, Lazarus, come forth (43). 
Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise (Mark 5 : 41). 
Young man, I say unto thee, Arise (Luke 7: 14). 
8. Response : 
He that was dead came forth (44). 
Straightway the damsel rose up, and walked (Mark 5 : 42). 
He that was dead sat up, and began to speak (Luke 7 : 15). 
9. Conviction : 
Many... which... beheld, ... believed on him (45). 
They glorified God, saying, A great prophet is arisen (Luke 7 : 16). 
By reason of him many. . . believed on Jesus ( John 12: 11), 
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International Home Readings 


Mon.—John 11: 1-16. Sickness of Lazarus. 
TUES.—John 11: 17-31. Death and sorrow. 
WED.—John 1 : 32-45. The raising of Lazarus. 
THURS.—John 12: 12-19. Testimony of witnesses. 
FRI.—Heb. 2: 9-18. Perfect through suffering. 
SaT.—1 Cor. 15: 50-58. Certainty of resurrection. 
SuN.—Matt. 28: 1-10. Resurrection of Christ. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association ) 
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¢ Quarterly Pre-View 


AST quarter’s lessons dealt largely with the personal 
character of Christ. For this reason they were grouped 
under the general idea of his ‘‘ unsearchable riches.’? The 
quarter now opening deals more fully with his words and 
works. Manifestation, rather than possession, is prominent. 
For this reason the chosen topic for the quarter is, ‘* Christ 
Manifesting his Glory.’’? The entire outlook upon the coming 
lessons, so far as topics are concerned, may be thus stated : 


Christ Manifesting His Glory 


Raising the Dead. 
Defending the Assailed. 
Serving his Disciples. 


Disclosing Heavenly Mansions. 
Announcing the Comforter. 
Enforcing Christian Fruitfulness. 
Enduring Betrayal and Arrest. 

. On Trial before his Own People. 
. On Trial before the Romans. 
Dying on the Cross. 

Risen from the Grave. 

12. Inspiring to Holy Living. 
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As a summary of Christ’s manifested glory, the Review 
Golden Text is admirable: ‘‘ This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners ’’ (1 Tim, 1: 15). 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1899 


April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus 
April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany John 12: 1-11 
. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility John 13: 1-17 
. April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
. April 30.—The Comforter Promised John 14 : 15-27 
. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches. ......... John 15: 1-11 
. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested John 18: 1-14 
. May 21.—Christ before the High Priest John 18: 15-27 
. May 28.—Christ before Pilate . « « « John 18: 28-40 
. June 4.—Christ Crucified . . . » « » John 19 : 17-30 
. June i1.—Christ Risen John 20: 11-20 
. June 18.—The New Life in Christ . Col. 3: 1-15 
13. June 25.—Review. 


John 11: 32-45 
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Books and Uriters 


Yet More About the American 
Revised Bible 


T is evident that the entire facts about «‘ The Ameri- 
can Revised Bible’’ and the work and preferences 
of the American Revisers have not all been known to 
the public, and that it is important that they should be. 
The Sunday School Times was led into error by accept- 
ing as final the formal statements of the University Presses 
and of Mr. Henry Frowde of London, concerning the 
facts at issue. 

Professor Mead of the American Revisers called at- 
tention, in a formal letter of March 1, to the inaccuracy 
of some of these statements. This letter was given 
prominence in these pages March 11. Hardly had this 
paper left the press, when another letter, from Professor 
Joseph Henry Thayer of Harvard University, Secretary 
of the New Testament Company of the American Re- 
vision Committee, reached The Sunday School Times, 
giving added testimony;in the same line as the letter of 
Professor Mead, and throwing yet more light on the very 
serious difference between the University Presses and 
the American Revisers as to vital facts in the discussion. 

Professor Thayer is just now at Stétteritz, Germany, a 
suburb of Leipsic, giving much time to the American 
standard edition of the Revision. He expects to return 
to his home in the early autumn. His letter was written 
in Europe a week before Professor Mead wrote his letter 
in America, and therefore without ahy thought of a com- 
mon effort to correct the misstatements, which both of 
them felt should be met. Of course, the important letter 
of Professor Thayer is gladly given space herewith, in 
order that the public may be possessed of the facts. 


TO THE-EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

Dear Sir: The article in your paper of February 11, 
entitled, ‘‘ What is ‘the American Revised Bible’ ?'' (an article 
which has just come to my notice,) contains statements upon 
which I am constrained, by the widespread interest in the subject 
and fidelity to the truth of history, to ask your kind permission to 
make a few comments. 

1. It is stated in Mr. Frowde's letter on behalf of the Univer- 
sity Presses that “until the appearance of Mr. Day's statement 
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March 18, 1899 


[of December ro, 1898, disclaiming, in the name of the American 
Revision Committee, all responsibility for the edition of the Re- 
vised Bible which had just been issued under the auspices of the 
Presses, and advertised as ‘The Ameriean Revises’ edition. 
Copyright"], we had no idea that the work [of revision] had 
been reopened by the sarviving Revisers,"’ ete. And again, im 
the appended ‘‘ Memorandum "’ of January 20, signed by the vice- 
chancellors of the two universities, it is said, *‘ They [that is, the 
University Presses] have had no intimation from the American 
Revisers that they were engaged in preparing a revised edition of 
the Revised Version for use in America, to be published as scon 
as the term of the agreement had expired.” 

In the face of these explicit statements, | am sorry to be com- 
pelled to say publicly, that, about the 22d of June, 1897, a gentle- 
man named Armstrong (my separation from my papers prevents 
me from being more precise about the date and the name) called 
upon me in Cambridge [ Massachusetts], claimed to represent the 
Clarendon Press [the Oxford University Press} agency im New 
York, and, with an allusion to royalty, inquired on what terms that 
Press could obtain either the sole or joint authority to publish 
the edition of the Revision already projected by us. How he 
got knowledge of the project he was not asked, because ro secret 
was made of it, but, as your editorial correctly says, frequent de- 
clarations of their purpose had been made by the American Revis- 
ers, from time to time, in The Sunday School Times and other 
iournals. 

To Mr. Armstrong’s inquiry it was answered that the matter of 
royalty was not involved, because the American Revisers would 
ecntinue to the end to do their work gratuitously, as they had 
done it hitherto, their sole aim being to perfect ‘‘ the people's 
Bible,’’ and disseminate it as cheaply as possible ; that, although 
the formal agreement between them and the Messrs. Nelson (the 
former agents of the Presses in this couritry) had not yet been 
signed, negotiations had advanced too far to permit our honor- 
able withdrawnfent, and that any arrangement with that house re- 
specting joint publication which the Presses might make would 
undoubtedly be acquiesced in by the American Revisers, pro- 
vided it included the pledges already given by that firm relative to 
the book's integrity and cheapness. ‘To a last request, that I 
would, if possible, delay final action by the American Committee 
till a telegram could be received by me from Oxford, I could only 
repeat the answer that the negotiations had already advanced so 
far that the business lay beyond the sole jurisdiction’ of the 
American Revisers. 

I rehearse these facts in detail because I wish to preclude all 
uncertainty respecting them. They were communicated by me, 
within a few days of the interview, to leading members of the 
Revision Committee and others, by whose testimony, if neces- 
sary, they can be corroborated. How they are to be harmonized 
with the statements quoted: above I must leave the authors of 
those statements to explain. 

2. It is stated in the Presses’ ‘‘ Memorandum"’ that ‘‘in 1887 
amappli¢ation.was fade to them by the American Revisérs to 
issué an edition for use in America.’’- Again, in the reply to a 
letter which, on the receipt of a ‘‘complimeptary'’ copy of the 
recent edition, I felt at liberty to address to the “ delegates "’ and 
**syndics,’’ they express regret that ‘‘what Dr. Schaff requested 
them to do in 1887, and again urged them to do in 1888,"’ does 
not meet with approval. 

But surely the Presses can hardly have urMlerstood the Ameri- 
can Revisers to request them to issue covertly, and without said 

Revisers’ knowledge, yet in their name, an edition in which “ the 
work of carrying out the wishes of these Revisers has been com- 
mitted "’ to other hands, and in which “' it has been thought per- 
missible to extend... [yet without the Revisers’ consent] to the 
New Testament the... rules -drawn up for the Old Testament” 
(see the “ Preface to the American Revised Bible,"’ p. v). 

3. The repeated editorial remark that ‘‘the University Press 
had the legal right to do what it has done,’’ hardly affords the alle- 
viation required by those cognizant of the facts in the case. In- 
deed, in strictness of speech, there is no room for talking of 
“legal rights,’’ since there never has been any legal ‘‘ compact ”’ 
between the American Revisers and the Presses. The majority, 
at least, of the American Committee, accepted the invitation of 
their English brethren to take part in the work of revision before 


. they had any knowledge of the relation of the University Presses 


to it, even if not before that relation came into existence. In the 
creation of that relation they had no voice. ‘Towards the Presses 
they have never sustained any other obligations than those of 
common courtesy. It is said, to be sure, somewhat unguardedly, 
in the official ‘‘ statement'’ signed by our secretary,—a statement 
which, as respects its minor details, was not seen by a// the mem- 
bers of the Committee until after it was printed,—that the pledge 
neither to issue nor to sanction any other than the Presses’ edi- 
tions was given, ‘‘in consideration of the expense incurred "’ by 
those Presses. ‘This statement has led some journals to draw the 
hasty inference that the American Revisers were somehow pecu- 
niarily indebted to the Presses. This inference is incorrect. Not 
a penny was ever contributed by the Presses to the cost of the 
work on this side of the Atlantic. All the American expenses 
were met by the liberality of American churches and individuals 
in response to the personal solicitation of the Revisers, pre-emi- 
nently of the late Dr. Schaff. The pledge of support, therefore, 
which was given to the Presses’ editions, was no requital for 
favors received, It was given mainly in the interests of the fin- 
ished work. The American Committee not being a corporate 
personality, any attempt on their part to protect the book by 
copyright was liable to entail embarrassments (so their legal ad- 
viser informed them) which they deemed it prudent to avoid, pro- 
vided they could secure the end they had most at heart in some 
other way. That end was fo hecp intact the integrity of the ver- 
sion ; to preclude, so far as their imfluence might avail, careless 
reproductions of it, and especially its mutilation by the omission 
of its ‘‘ margins,"’ after the fashion current in many Bibles which 
are popularly supposed to represent correctly '' King James's 
Version."*. For this reason, the Presses’ proposal that their edi- 
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tions, and theirs alone, be recognized as authoritative for the 
period of fourteen years, was gratuitously and cheerfully assented 
to by the American Revisers. This their gratuitous pledge it is 
gratifying to find that the guardians of the Presses, in their re- 
cent ‘‘Memorandum,"’ acknowledge the Americans to have 
‘loyally fulfilled,’’—fulfilled, I may add, against repeated and 
strong temptations to disregard it, Naturally, then, they were 
not a little surprised when the arrangement of the Presses own 
making, and one by which they secured this generous and gratui- 
tous concession, was set at naught by them without warning and 
confessedly without provocation. Whatever may be the “ legal 
rights '’ in the case, certainly the laws of ordinary courtesy have 
been violated. 

In short, if your readers will turn again to the article of Feb- 
ruary 1, and will bear in mind (1) that the Presses—or at least 
their representatives—knew the American Revisets to be engaged 
im preparing an edition of the Revision for use in America some 
eighteen months before they issued their rival edition ; (2) that 
they entrusted the preparation of this their edition to anonymous 
persons, who took the liberty of introducing additional changes 
(however slight), and in both particulars acted wholly without the 
knowledge or consent of the American Committee ; and (3) that, 
in putting this their edition upon the American market before the 
expiration of fourteen years, they have disregarded an arrange- 
ment of their own devising, and have furthermore presumed to 
make, or permit an unauthorized use of the American Commit- 
tee’s name by advertising the book as ‘* The American Revisers’ 
Edition. Copyright." If your readers will re-peruse the article 
with these facts in mind, many of its statements will appear in a 
new light. 

It is unpleasant to be compelled to write in this strain, but the 
American Revisers have never knowingly given the Presses or 
their representatives any pretext for complaint. They appre- 
ciate, I am sure, the evident endeavor of The Sunday School 
Times to be candid and dispassionate in discussing the unfortu- 
nate affair. But it would be useless for them to attempt to con- 
ceal the surprise and pain occasioned by the course the Presses 
have taken. Ultimately, it is believed, even the Presses them- 
selves will concur with their American friends in regretting it. 

Most respectfully, 
JoOsEPH HENRY THAYER, 
Secretary of the New Testament Company of the 
American Revision Committee. 
February 23, 1899. : 

In view of the formal letters of Professors Thayer and 
Mead, it would seem that the general public will wish to 
have further explanation as to the claims made in and 
for ‘‘ The American Revised Version’’ of the Bible be- 
fore accepting that work as exactly what it claims to be. 
It is evident that the American Revisers have planned 
and are preparing, in accordance with their often re- 
peated announcement, a very different work from thic, 
under the name of the ‘‘American Standard Edition of 
the Revised Bible,’’ and that this other work, ‘‘ The 
American Revised Bible,’’ advertised as the ‘original 
American Revised Bible,’’ issued by the University 
Presses, should not be mistaken for the work of the 
American Revisers or for one substantially like it. It 
would be well at least for all to wait until they know 
what they are getting, if they want a Bible with the 
preferences of the American Revisers. 
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Life Stories from the Past 


MERICAN scholarship is breaking the bad tra- 
dition established in England, and is giving us 
biographies of the Reformers which are not written 
out of D’' Aubigné’s, but from the sources. Professor 
Jacobs led off in the series entitled « Heroes of the 
Reformation’’ with his excellent Life of Luther. Professor 
James William Richard, who represents the other wing 
of the Lutheran Church in Amesica, has done equally 
well for Luther's great associate and necessary comple- 
ment in the work of the Reformation, PAi/ip Melanchthon, 
the Protestant Preceptor of Germany (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50). His subject was, of course, a 
smaller and narrower man than Luther, having neither 
his deep humanity, his artistic faculty, nor his genial 
humor. At critical moments he showed a want of both 
practical insight and personal courage. But his schol- 
arship, his gifts of systematic and clear statement, 
and his irenic spirit, were admirable supplements to 
Luther's activity, while of temporary and local signifi- 
cance mostly. To these qualities Professor Richard 
does full justice. The book is the first adequate ac- 
count of Melanchthon in our language. 

Dr. Joseph Henry Dubbs, in Leaders of the Refor- 
mation (Philadelphia : The Heidelberg Press. $1.25), 
covers more ground in a more rapid way. He travels 
from Huss to Ursinus, naturally stopping with the chief 
author of the Heidelberg Catechism, as he writes for the 
Sunday-schools of the Reformed Church. Luther gets 
a chapter, but the other leaders are Reformed, —Zwingli, 
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Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, and Olevianus. The book is 
necessarily less critical than the other, but might have 
omitted the myth of Luther's recalling Habakkuk as he 
climbed the Scala Santaat Rome. The picture of Knox 
is fairly good, though not adequate to a great subject. 
But the book will give young readers a good idea of the 
movement on its Reformed side. 

Franklin himself, in his plain-speaking autobiog- 
raphy, has told the true story of his early life, but not 
for children. Elbridge S. Brooks, in Zhe True Story 
of Benjamin Franklin, the American Statesman (Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50) tries to 
show his whole career so as to suit the taste of American 
boys of the present day. He writes colloquially, and 
introduces boys’ slang, but he omits some facts that 
Franklin did not hesitate to tell. In the numerous pic- 
tures, the boy Franklin is distinguished by a dress too 
showy for his time and means, and in the text both boy 
and man are disfigured by incessant eulogy. Yet, in 
the main, the book will serve to bring to mind the 
valuable labors of this remarkable typical American. 

It is to be expected that an age of practical realism 
and critical temper should demand the truth at any 
cost, even though it invelve the loss of long-cherished 
ideals. From this point of view there comes Sydney 
George Fisher's 7he 7rue Benjamin Franklin (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2). Mr. Fisher 
claims neither originality nor completeness, but professes 
to give an estimate of Franklin's position, worth, and 
work, with every essential fact of his career. In a series 
of eleven chapters he discusses Franklin's physical char- 
acteristics, education (or self-education), religion and 
morals, business abilities, literary and scientific achieve- 
ments, political and diplomatic services,—in a word, 
‘«the every-day Franklin,’’ as he might have called the 
sketch. While we get here a view of the man who was 
the founder of one of the oldest libraries and of one of 
the oldest universities in America, and see the plain 
printer apprentice honored by the French Academy and 
worshiped by the French people as the representative of 
a nascent republic, which might some day prove a strong 
ally against their hereditary British rival, there is an un- 
mistakable undercurrent of scandal in the book, which, 
if not paraded, is at least displayed in such a manner as 


tO Getract five shace higher and nobler deeds of Frank- 
lin’s life which have given him a place before the crvm- 


ized world scarcely accorded to any other American, 
Franklin, like many, perhaps most, great men, had his 
faults and his sins ; but these certainly, while not to be 
concealed, are not of such importance as to overshadow 
the splendor of his great achievements. To one who 
has read the work of Edward Everett Hale,—Franklin 
in France,—there comes a sense of pride in the possi- 
bilities of American character as exemplified in the 
career of our ‘‘ first self-made American.’’ It is rather 
to the truly heroic side of Franklin's life that the gen- 
erations of true Americans are to turn their gaze, not to 
those episodes which breed and foster unwholesome 
gossip. 

General Henry B. Carrington deals with Washing- 
ton’s military career as a whole in Washington the 
Soldier (Boston : Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $2). He so 
disposes his material as to emphasize the elements of 
Washington's military successes. The work brings out 
clearly the fact that Washington's success as a soldier 
was due, not to numbers nor to clever military dash, but 
to those sober qualities which win in every campaign in 
the end, and which have always made American arms 
victorious. These qualities are calm determination, de- 
liberation, and courage, on the one hand, and the full 
appreciation and mastery of the arts of war on the other, 
It is clear, from this account, that knowledge of engi- 
neering and of logistics as well as of military strategy 
all contribute most materially to Washington's victories. 
Perhaps this is the most important lesson of the book, 
that Washington's victories were not due to blind acci- 
dent, but the logical result of such military preparation 
as has in one brief campaign distinguished the American 
navy before the assembled world. 

The last decade has witnessed many additions to our 
knowledge of Shakespeare. Sidney Lee, with admirable 
skill and thorough scholarship, has now given the fullest 
and most accurate, as well as the most interesting and 
illuminating, account of the life of Shakespeare that has 
yet been written. His book, A Life of William Shake- 
speare (New York : The Macmillan Company. $1.75), is 
a ‘‘plain and practical narrative of the great dramatists 
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sersonal history."’ In a few particulars its information 
is new and important, as in the account of the newly 


discovered life portrait (1609), the favor shown to 


Shakespeare by James I and his court, and the discus- 


But most im- 
portant of all is the thorough investigation of the literary 
history of the Sonnets. Mr. Lee shows conclusively 
that ‘Mr. W. H.,"’ ‘* the onlie begetter’’ of the Son- 
nets, cannot possibly have been the Earl of Pembroke, 
—_who was known from his birth by the courtesy title of 
Lord Herbert, and by no other name, —and is best iden- 
Aified with a stationer’s assistant, William Hall. The 
dependence of the Sonnets on French and Italian models, 


sion of Shakespeare's financial affairs. 


‘shown by a comparative study of the sonnets in vogue 
in England, France, and Italy at the time Shakespeare 
wrote, goes far to dispose of the autobiographical theory 
which has obtained such wide acceptance. 

In the literary group which gathered around Coleridge 
-at the close of last century, Charles Lloyd was a weaker 
member of the company, who came to a disagreement 
with its central member, and ceased to be of the fellow- 
ship. It was known that he came of a family of Bir- 
mingham Quakers, and that other members of the family 
had at least equal pretensions in literature. The fortu- 
nate discovery of a number of letters, mostly from the 
pen of Charles Lamb, has given E. V. Lucas the occa- 
sion, in Charles Lamb and the Lloyds ; Comprising 
Newly Discovered Letters of Charles Lamb, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, the Lloyds, etc. (Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $2), to introduce to us the whole 
family group, not the least interesting being the elder 
Charles Lloyd, the father of Coleridge's friend. This 
excellent man counts among his posterity three bishops 
and two notable poets, the latest being Stephen Phillips. 
He himself rendered all Homer and much of Horace 
into respectable verse, and was the focus of the literary 
interest in Birmingham in that day. It is his younger 
son, Robert Lloyd, who is Lamb's especial friend and 
correspondent, and the London humorist hardly ever 
‘appeared to better advantage than in this correspon- 
dence. He is not, indeed, humorous, except inciden- 
tally, but he shows a soundness of principle, a delicacy 
of consideration for others, and a warmth of unselfish 
friendship for his young friend, which are entirely ad- 
mirable. Mr. Lucas has used this thread os -whict 10 
Averrg—err-account Of the inner relations of the whole 
group, and is able to set some things in a clearer tight 
than wags obtained by any of Lamb's earlier biograpnets. 
The beautiful engravings from painted portraits add to 
‘the value of the book, that by Hazlitt of Lamb being the 
most striking, but that of Coleridge by Peter Vandyke 
the most attractive. 

While there are more showy names in the annals of 
British science, there is not one more worthy of honor 
than that of Faraday. His achievements in the develop- 
ment of electro-magnetic science have gone far to revo- 
dutionize the world of thought and that of applied science. 
His reserve and self-control in the scientific verification 
of his own ideas can be paralleled only by those of New- 
ton. His personal excellence, his loyalty to every rela- 
tion of life, his devotion to his admirable wife, and his 
loyalty to the creed of his denomination, —the Sande- 
manian Baptists, — unite to form a character of excellence 
in all common virtues, as well as of personal distinction. 
Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, of the London Techni- 
cal College, in A/ichae/ Faraday: His Life and Work 
(New York : The Macmillan Company. $1.25), is the 
fourth man of science who has undertaken to sketch 
Faraday's career. As aman of authority in the same 
scientific field, he naturally dwells most on«the remark- 
able scientific investigations which gave Faraday a per- 
manent place in the history of science. But the per- 
sonal and the religious elements are not ignored, and the 
account of the Sandemanians is one of the best in the 
language. 
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The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. By Lyman Abbott. 


I2mo, pp. xii, 332. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$1.50 

Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By Orello 
Cone, D.L., author of “Gospel Criticism and Historical 
Christianity,’ ete. Small 8vo, pp. xii, 475. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. §2. 

A frank statement of the purpose of his volume is 
made by Dr. Abbott. It is ‘‘one of a series of wholly 
independent volumes, which attempt to apply the prin- 
ciple of evolution to the elucidation of spiritual truth’’ 
(Preface, p. iii), ‘It is assumed in this volume, that, 
as there is a progress of doctrine discernible in the 
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Bible, and a growth in the knowledge of God manifested 
in the difference between the earlier teachings of Moses 
and the later teachings of John, so there is, in a lesser 
degree, a progress of doctrine discernible in the writings 
of individual writers in the Bible. Such progress in the 
writings of Paul this volume attempts to trace.'’ Most 
scholars would accept the fact of a progress of doctrine 
in the Aposile’s writings. But Dr. Abbott also states 
that there were modifications in his views, that some 
were partly laid aside, that ‘‘there are differences, and 
important differences, if not inconsistencies, in the 
teachings of the different Epistles'’ (Preface, p. iv). The 
chronology accepted in the volume is that of Bishop Light- 
foot. The history is sketched, but mainly as prepara- 
tory to the discussion of the development of doctrine in 
the Epistles. The Pastoral Epistles are not considered, 
in view of the author's doubt as to their Pauline origin. 
The fullest treatment is allotted to the Epistle to the 
Romans, which Dr. Abbott handles in his characteristic 
way. The great doctrines that have since the Reforma- 
tion been regarded as emphatically Pauline will scarcely 
be recognized under this presentation. Most of the matter 
has been delivered in the form of lectures, and printed in 
portions, so that the views have already awakened much 
earnest discussion. They cannot be discussed here. 
It is enough to state the general trend of the thought 
and the main purpose of the volume. That the work is 
well written and the result of faithful study is evident 
enough. But as the author constantly implies that 
theologians have usually looked at Paul with a certain 
theological bias of their own, it is possible that in this 
case the preconceived purpose has not been without its 
influence upon Dr. Abbott's conceptions of Paul's life 
and letters. Those familiar with recent biblical schol- 
arship in Germany will discover in the fact that Dr. Cone 
dedicates his volume to Professor Dr. Pfleiderer a hint 
of its general tendency. Less popular in style than the 
work of Dr. Abbott, it deals with the same questions, 
but in three divisions, as indicated in the title. Dr. 
Cone is far from being conservative in the matter of his- 
torical criticism. He doubts the trustworthiness of the 
Book of the Acts, and recognizes the genuineness of 
only six Pauline Epistles (Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, 1 Thessalonians, and Philippians), though he 
does not positively reject all the others. This ‘leaves 
him scanty material for the discussion of Paul as the 
man and the missionary, while it opens the door for 
much conjecture. Two-thirds of the volume are taken 
up with a discussion of Paul's theology ; that is, Paul as 
the teacher. The method of treatment differs from that 
of Dr. Abbott, who traverses the Epistles seriatim. Dr. 
Cone adopts the topical method, beginning with Paul's 
teachings in regard to the law, and closing with those on 
eschatology. There is anotker important difference. 
Dr. Abbott, while not in sympathy with many accepted 
doctrines, is eager to show that his own views are in the 
main those of the great Apostle. But Dr. Cone, with 
considerable exegetical skill and theological acuteness, 
analyzes Paul's teaching, yet does not insist that this 
Apostle was correct in his views, evidently regarding 
him as differing from the original teachers of Chris- 
tianity. The view of the New Testament underlying this 
treatment is obvious. On one point—namely, that of 
justification—this volume is in line with Protestant 
But the doctrine of sin, especially the term 
‘*flesh,’’ is handled in an unsatisfactory manner. That 
Paul regarded Jesus as pre-existent Dr. Cone admits, 
but this view of the person of Christ was ‘‘ based, not 
upon historical facts, but upon speculation’’ (p. 285). 
In other words, the great Apostle invented a theory 
about his Master to suit his own mission as Apostle to 
the Gentiles. 


exegesis. 


Dr. Cone is quite familiar with German 
theology, and refers frequently to Professors Holtzmann, 
Hausrath, Pfleiderer, and Weizsacker, as well as to Pro- 
fessor M'Giffert. Indeed, the author is an accomplished 
advocate of the critical and doctrinal trend suggested by 


these names. 
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The Gospel According to St. Mark: The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barclay Swete, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, pp. cx, 412. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to this exhaustive 
work by a competent critic and exegete on the Gospel 
which, the author observes, has gained far less attention 
than it deserves, from the.earliest times until now. In- 
deed, the textual critic has found that the other Gospels 
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affected the readings in Mark as early as the second 
century. Dr. J, A. Alexander, in 1858, prefaced his 
excellent commentary with a similar statement, and in 
some theological scminaries this Gospel is made the 
basis for study of the life of Christ. Professor Dr. 
Swete has gathered all that is needful for the student, 
while he has given his own views with clearness and 
candor. The Introduction is exceptionally full. The 
authorship of Mark is accepted, while all the evidence 
pro and con is cited. The tables of peculiar words, 
of parallel sections, of Old Testament citations, are 
complete ; while the critical discussion of the alterna- 
tive endings is very satisfactory, the present ending 
being regarded as the work of another hand. A map 
and a facsimile of an early manuscript are inserted, 
The Greek text is that of Westcott and Hort, except in 
a few readings ; but the critical apparatus of Tischen- 
dorf is inserted. This is a valuable feature, since very 
few of those using Westcott and Hort know the authori- 
ties for the text, and hence have little critical judgment. 
In the Introduction there is an accurate list of all: the 
authorities for the text referred to in the notes. The 
exegetical work is thoroughly done, and after approved 
methods. The scholarly treatment is occasionally en- 
livened by a bit of word painting and a spiritual reflec- 
tion. Into the details of the exegesis it is impossible to 
enter. The author's views usually coincide with those 
indicated in the Revised Version, either text or margin. 
The indices are of ‘‘ Greek words,’’ and to the introduc- 
tion and notes. The volume, alike in its treatment and 
in its external form, resembles the well-known commen- 
taries of the late Bishop Lightfoot, published by the 
Macmillans, The author, in his preface, intimates that 
he had intended to discuss, ‘‘in additional notes and 
dissertations, some of the points raised by this Gospel 
which seemed to require fuller investigation.'’ As he 
was obliged to relinquish this part of his plan, he hints 
that at some future ‘day another work may be prepared 
to cover these points. It is to be hoped that he can 
accomplish this purpose. 


Was Christ Born in Bethlehem? A Study in the Credibility of 
St. Luke. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. Second edi- 
tion. 8vo, pp. xii, 280. London: Hodder & Stoughton ; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


The knottiest historical problem presented by the 
Gospel of Luke is that raised by the reference to the en- 
rolment under Quirinius (Luke 2 : 1-4). This problem 
Professor Ramsay has undertaken to solve, and in such 
a way as to confirm the credibility of Luke as a historian, 
He applies the methods adopted in his previous vol- 
umes, maintaining ‘‘ that Luke was a great historian,"’ 
and treating the subject with characteristic boldness and 
thoroughness. After stating the importance of the prob- 
lem as affecting the entire matter of Luke's credibility, 
he states the question at issue, and proceeds to the de- 
fense of the gospel statement. This defense consists 
largely of recently discovered proofs of household enrol- 
ments in Egypt, the fact of periodic enrolments in 
Syria, the extreme probability of such an enrolment 
before the time referred to by Luke, but the equal 
probability of a delay in Herod's kingdom, so that the 
year would be near that referred to by Luke. Profes- 
sor Ramsay, however, in his Chronology, dates the chief 
events a year earlier than is usual: the birth of Christ 
(probably) in B.C. 6, the baptism in A.D. 26, and the 
crucifixion in A.D. 29. In regard to Quirinius, Profes- 
sor Ramsay holds that the term used by Luke does not 
mean to be a ‘‘ governor’’ in the technical sense, but 
might be applied, as Luke elsewhere applies it, ‘* to any 
Roman official holding a leading and authoritative posi- 
tion in the province of Syria,’’ and that Quirinius did, 
at the time indicated, hold a position as Legate of the 
Emperor. The late President Woolsey held a similar 
The associated questions are discussed in this 
volume, and specimen copies of the various inscriptions 
and documents bearing on the argument are added in 
the Appendix. 


view. 


This is therefore a noteworthy volume, 
both as to its subject-matter, and as illustrating the ap- 
plication of the modern historical method to the Gospel 
of Luke. 
b 
The Age of the Maccabees: With Special Reference to the 
Religious Literature of the Period. By Ar W. Streane, D.D., 


Cambridge University. 8vo, pp. xi, 277. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. $2.50. 


A series of books called «‘ The Bible Students’ Li- 
brary '’ has as its purpose to uphold the orthodox view 
of the Bible in a scholarly and intelligent way. This 
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volume is the eighth in that series. Dr. 

W. L. Baxter's Sanctuary and Sacrifice : 

A Reply to Wellhausen, is an earlier vol- 

ume. Dr. Streane has to deal with the) 
same_questions in regard to the dates of 
Daniel and the Psalms. On both points | 
he adopts a waiting attitude, giving the | 
arguments pro and con, and declining to 
decide. But these matters occupy small 
space in the book, which traces Jewish 

history from the return from exile to the | 
accession of Herod, and discusses the 
apocryphal and spurious books which 
originated during this period. The author 
gives a clear and connected narrative with | 
the help of Graetz, Mahaffy, and other 
writers. His analysis of the books is the 
best of the kind, and is based on the best | 
authorities. He assigns to the Bock of | 
Wisdom a higher value than to most of | 
the Apocrypha, as the first formulation 

of Alexandrian Judaism, with its fusion of 

Greek philosophy and Hebrew wisdom. | 
It most closely resembles, he says, the | 
Epistle to the Hebrews,—a fact which | 
goes far to justify Luther's conjecture that | 
Apollos was the author of that Epistle. | 
Rejecting Judith, Baruch, and the addi- | 
tions to Esther and Daniel, as unhistorical, | 
he finds most of value in the historical | 
narratives of Esdras and 1 Maccabees. 

But he emphasizes strongly the inferiority, | 
in every sense, of the Jewish literature of | 
this age, both to what had preceded and | 
what was to follow it. 
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Object Lessons for Junior Work, with Practi- 
cal Suggestions. By Ella N, Weod. 16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 113. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents. 


The-phrase ‘‘ object teaching '’ formerly 
meant the teaching of facts about objects 
hy the use of objects, It has come of late 
> be sometimes employed more loosely in 

“the sense of illustration through the use | 
of objects. It is in this way that Ella N. | 
Wood ‘uses the word ‘‘object’’ in her} 
suggestive little book. Her resources are 
simple and her descriptions easy to fol- 
low. There is always a danger in a child's 
interest remaining in the object rather 
than in the moral truth which the teacher 
uses the object to illustrate. With this 
caution the little book can be commended 
to.teachers and preachers. 


a 


The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush. By Sir George 
Scott Robertson, K.C.S.1. 8vo, illustrated, 





Pp. xx, 658. London: Lawrence & Bullen 
(Limited). 
‘« Kafirs,’’ or infidels, is the Moslem 


naine for all those who reject the Muham- 
madan faith, but it is also a geographical 
appellation. The Kafirs who reside in 
the Hindu-Kush mountains are idolaters, 
their chief god being Imra. Sir George 
Robertson, a British official, with the 
consent of his government, visited their 
country in 1890. One-half of his large, 
finely illustrated volume is devoted to the 
perils and adventures of the journey ; the 
other, to the manners and customs of 
the brave and interesting democratic moun- 
taineers. 
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Child Stories and Rhymes for the Little People 
of Nursery and Kindergarten. By Emilie 
Poulsson. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
Small quarto, pp. 89. Boston : Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. 1.25. 


Instead of resorting to abstractions, 
Miss Poulsson makes the child's toys and | 
surroundings, its usual haps and mis- 
haps, the theme of her rhymes and stories 
for the little folks. The author is right in | 
addressing the child at his own point of | 
contact with life experiences. But then | 
Miss Poulsson is an expert Froebelian, 
and is no novice in this kind of Sp 





Her name is her own credential. 
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Natural History Object Lessons: A Manual 


for Teachers. By George 
16mo, illustrated, pp. 352. 
Heath & Co. $1.50. 


Not a systematic natural history is this 
book, nor can it be called a reading- 
book of natural history. It gives a great 
many interesting facts in nature, and so 


Ricks, B. Sec. 
Boston : D. C. 


| conveys a good deal of more or less well- 


grouped information. The author's ob- 


| ject is to help the teacher to prepare courses 


of natural-history lessons for elementary 
schools, and to provide a number of spe- 
cimen lessans for inexpert teachers to work 
by as models. 
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Books Received 


March 6 to March 13 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York 
Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early 
Progress of Christianity. By Rev. James 
Orr, D.D. $1.25. 
American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
A Wind Flower. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 


$1. 


Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing, House 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Japan and its, Rescue. By A. D. Hail, D.D. 
75 cents. 
Curts & Jennings, Cincinnati 
The Cry Heard. By Ella Perry Price. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 


The Cambro-American Pulpit. By Rev. Vyrnwy 
Morgan. §2. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
By Sarah 


#1. 


An Incident, and Other Happenings. 
Barnwell Elliott. $1.25. 

Espiritu Santo. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. 
1.25. 

The Jacksonian Epoch. 
$2. 50. 


5y Charles H. Peck. 


New Amsterdam Book.Company, New York 
The Downfall of the Dervishes. By Ernest N. 
Bennett, M. A. $1.40. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago 


The Ethical Problem. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
cents. 


F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New Vork 
Roger's Travels. By E. Payson Hammond. 
15 cents. 


Charles. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
In,Cuba with Shafter. By John D. Miley. $1.50. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York 
Tormentilla. By Liesa Forest. $1. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Posiitons are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
——- Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 
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The St. Patrick’s Day Blizzard.—This 
never strikes the balmy climate  tra- 
versed by the peerless ‘*Sunset Limited ”’ 
train over the ‘“‘Sunset”’ route from New 
Orleans to California. Invalids can have no 
such way for reaching the ‘‘ Sunny Italy ”’ of 
America, and no such train in constructive 
comfort and convenience. The finest train 


| for observation and most picturesque scenery. 


Only 58 hours to Los Angeles; 75 hours to 
San Francisco. For rates, time-tables, etc., 
also information concerning National Educa- 
tional Association Convention to be held in 
Los Angeles, July 18th next, apply at Phila- 
delphia offices, Southern Pacific, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Air Line. 


A NEW RECORD 

A GOOD RECORD 

A COMPLETE RECORD | 
For the 

Home Department | 

: Superintendent | 


By Charles D. Meigs, Editor The Awakener, and 
Superintendent State Sunday-school Association of 
Indiana. In this new record book, System, Simplicity, | 
Completeness aud Common Sense are united, and the 
Home Department Superintendent's every need, as 
to Records, is fully met. Price,in good board covers, 
only so cents, postpaid. Same in substantial cloth | 
binding, $1. Money cheerfully and speedily refunded | 





if book is returned as unsatisfactory. 
Address, Editor The Awakener, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SPECIAL 
No. SONGS 
AND 
SERVICES 


The splendid success of ‘Special 
Songs’’ has encouraged us to prepare this 
second book. No 2 is entirely new, and 
many think the best collection of Primary 
Songs ever made tor house or school use. 

160 pages (6X7% ‘nches in size), bound in { 
heavy rd covers. Price, 45 cts., postpaid, 
Send for free sample pages. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 
{ BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
> ++ ++ +++ > +--+ + + +> +o +o > 


Teachers Need 


a good CONCORDANCE. The 
Combined Concordance in 
NELSON’S new series of 
Teacher’s Bibles ‘‘ is the most 
complete yet produced, being | 
adapted both to the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions,’’ 
and has proper names, sub- 
fect index, etc., all in one 
a-b-c list, making it easy to find the word wanted. 

** Of all the aids for the popular study of the 
Bible... this is easily foremost and best.’’—In- 
dependent. 

All styles and prices. For example, a good minion type, 
leather-bound copy, overlapping covers, only $2.00, post- 


id. Ask your bookseller, or write for particulars to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons,37 East 18th Street, N. Y. 


ELLING OUT BOOKS 


end for special catalog, great inducements. 
ave money for your Sunday-school. Buy now. 
pecial low prices and easy terms of sale. 


Address Leonard Pub. Co., Albany, N. Y. 

















Money-Making Kaas Min wi soll wo Spleedid 
business openings in city and country. dies va pees 
tlemen of good character only need ap Ys B. FP. John- 
son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St., k chmond, Va. 








Services for Easter 


should be spiritual and instructive as well as enter- 


taining. 
EASTER PRAISE 
CHIMES OF EASTER 
RISEN KING, and 
EASTER GREETING 


meet the requirements. Samples of the four services, 10c. 

Single copy, se. Perdoz., soc. Per 100, $4. All prepaid. 

Samples of the above services and a copy of our sew book 
SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2, 


sent for 25 cents (stamps or coin). 


Tedlat/ tei, oo \ssioston Ser Chie 
SacredSongs,No.1. 


Containing 226 hymns with music, including all the 
latest and best new songs of the authors with others, $25 
per roo. Sample copy sent post free, 20c. 

C. E. EDITION, 259 PIECES, 


together with Scripture Readings, $30 per 100; 
$3.60 per dozen. Sample copy sent post free, 25c. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


Song-Books for Sunday-Schools 


Rev. Dr. J. Witsur CHArPMAN’s new book, entitled, 
Songs of Praise and Consecration, every piece a 
gem. Sample copies, roc. ; $10 per hundred. 


Songs of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. Hypz. 
ver 100 stirring songs. Samples,:dc. ; $8 per 100. 
Pentecostal Praises. By W. J. Kinxratricx and 
H. L. Gitmour. Contains over 250 hymns for use 
in all departments of Christian work and worship. 
$25 per hundred. For sale by all dealers. 
HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 

















“ Tue Risen Curist,” 80c. per 100. 
as oo Lives,” $4.00 per 100. W. L. 


Mason 
ASTER Ecnors” (ten carols), 170 Sth Av., N.Y. 




















$4.00 per 100. Sample of each, 6c. All three for rac. 
for Churches, Chetan, 


FILLMORES’ MUSIC: nurehes, Ch 


rpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- | 
tas, Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 

at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. | 
BROS., Cincinnati, 0., or 46 Bible House, 5. ¥. 








Sunday Schoo! song books, “Songs 
of the Savior'’s Love.” ™S5r,5h" 

Me fer sample wpy. Satisfaction cusranterd. 
Merth Wertern Music Cx, 318 Dearborn St, Chienge. 


Easter wooden money eggs, bee- 
hive, jugs, banners, pe juice. E. C. 
Romine, 728 Huntingdon St., Phila., Pa. 
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‘*Do not Stammer 

, Rev. Dr. Krauskopf. Rabbi of the Reform 

, Congregation Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, 

} writes ** | have personal knowledge of cures of 
stammering periormed by you, and | heartily 

r recommend any one afflicted with an impedi- 

> ment in his speech to place himself under your 

> care.” 

> The system employed in the Philadelphia In- 

> stitute is endorse d by many emincnt professional 

> men, also by hundreds of cured pupils. 

> Can refer to John 1). Wattles & Co., publish- 

» ers of The Sunday School limes. 

4 Send for new illustrated book to the Phila- 

, delphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fst ibliwhed 1884. Kdwin S. 
Johnston, Founder and Principal. 

OS 
BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOME. ‘Thorough Bible 
course by mail, leading to diploma and 
degree. Only $1.00 per month. For circulars, write 


Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo, 


London 


Personally conducted 
excursions, $157. 


Tickets on instal- 

1900 aoe. Send _ for 

4 circular. Agents 

Pa ris wanted in every 
town. 


The Excursion Company General, 
131 South sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EUROPE ANNUAL SUMME TOURS. 
Small rt eentemes ta Professor CAMILLE 

THURKWANGER, 3x Pierce building, Boston, 











THE SOUTHERN RAILWA 
COMPANY 


Earnestly solicits your patronage, and, 
among the inducements it offers, the fol- 
lowing are not the least : 

A rock-ballasted, steel-rail track, run- 
ning through the most picturesque and 
interesting section of the South, and so 
far inland as to avoid the dust and sand 
and monotony of scenery that would make 
the trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
more closely. 

The privilege of going v/a the direct 
route and returning at slight additional 
cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 

The convenience of an office centrally 
located at 828 Chestnut Street, where 


Pullman reservations may be made in 
advance, an ai urdwr 4e& far the de, 


livery of all tickets to you at the proper 
time at your residence. The transfer of 
your baggage is looked after, and every 
trouble saved you by a courteous repre- 
sentative of the line. 

If it is inconvenient to call, write to 
Joun M. BEALL, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25 

Men's and women’s new 1899 model bicycles are now 
being offered at $8.25 to $23.75, and sent to anyone 
anywhere for full examination before payment is 


made. For catalog and full particulars, cut this notice 
out and mail to Srars, Roesuck, & Co., Chicago. 
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A Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 
Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 





~_soerceremcermcee 


THs chart ingeniously combines an 

outline harmony of the Gospel story 
of Christ's journeyings with four clear 
maps of the journeys so arranged that 
the whole complicated sequence of 
journeys, places, and events can be seen 
at a glance, in an attractively compact 
and comprehensive form. 

The chart gives information that is 
obtainable otherwise only by laborious 
research and comparison. It is needed 
alike by expert Bible student and aver- 
age Bible reader. The price makes it 
easy to get. 


POPPA OO SOOO OO 


PPPPPPBP PPP PP PPP PPP 


POP PPP PPP DD OS 


Printed on a single shect of linen map 
paper folded within stiff cloth covers. 


Price, 20 cents 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpatd, by thepublishers. 


OHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








~~ 
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din ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Tiqes. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 


75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.5© One copy, one year. 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 


students. 
+ One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club ouch additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate tobe the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made, 
A Club at The pagers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
“ 60 cents each, when so desired. 


> H ~ 
How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


cent rate do not bear the names of 


are the eubeqesbere in ~ club. The 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed Pri,’ 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

ckage-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
wheh the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year's subscription. 





, Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 






The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time {eid for, unless by special request. 

Enon ome of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any ofthe 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

Yo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 








6 shillings each 

Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box Is50. 

















No Money in Advance! 
$1550 m HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
Shipped anywhere ©. VU. D.. with 
pe to examine, 
test styles for Men 
Women, Boys and Girls, 
well made and durable, 
$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 
$50 “Arlington” $22.00 


No bett hi made. 
Others at $16, $13.40, $15.50, $17.50 & $10.60;ei1 splomaie 
yaiue. Buy direct from manufacturers; thus saving 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Illus 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St.. B-182, Chicago, Ills. 














WATCH AND CHAIN "ONE DAY'S WORK 
Ce0-coacaccnacosoncsands) 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1% doz. packages of Bluine at ro cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail, and 
we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. No a required. 


BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Mass. 





















~ WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


1% Paid on five-year first mortgages in Red 
River Valley, North Dakota. 14 years in 
2 business HERE References furnished in 

YOUR state. J. H. McCullough, Milton, N. D 















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 











publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement im Lhe Sunday School Times j 





**I wouldn’t do without Pearline ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I couldn't do without Pearline ; I couldn't if I would.” 
(Contributed by a Pearline admirer.) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 
um be invented that would equal 

Pearline in labor-saving and 
harmlessness, she would still stick 
to Pearline. She feels it isn’t worth 
while to consider that possibility 
further. As things are now, washing 
with Pearline is so easy and so 
economical, she really couldn’y afford 
to risk anything else. 5% 










Millions sing the praises of Pearline. 





ONLY ONE DOLLAR~ DOW 
ph ee ee 
Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, state 
this Wl OORADE I 3009 MODEL. a0 De Cc PY 

3 i] 
— $ BeVere AS er 
- press, C 0. D. subject to exam- 
ination. ine it at your 
express office and if you 
it agenuine 1899 model 
high ade $40.00 ACHE 
JEWEL as represented, 
and the gras 

ou ever heard of, pay 
h ent the 


$16.95 







THE ACME JEWEL 


is one of the best bicyeles 
made, finest steel —- 
best material throug! 
out, drop forge connec- 
tions, full ball bearing, 
two-piece hanger, hig 
‘ " grade ————_ Ln Be 
tires, high grade equipment through ut, finest finish, enameled Diack or maroon, handsome nicke 
pa adh an ox fear 2, 3 or 26 insh frame. WE SEND A BINDING ONE 'Y AR @ RANTER. ORDER 
Sat aa wee ess, SE. 











iets Addrese, SEARS, AOEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHIGAGO, ILL. 
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Poem: Youth's Triumph. Primary Nature Study at 
Easter-tide. By Clinton Scollard ...... 161 Easter 2. ee ee ee te tee ee ees 165 
Editorial : Lesson. April 2. The Raising of Lazarus 
Notes.—Giving or Following Advice. Easter. John 11: 32°45 
Watching the Proportions. Courtesy. A Lesson Helps: 
Supplemental Question Course... * * . . 161 Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 
Some Gospel Habits of Mind. ........- 161 Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
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At the Grave [poem]. 
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Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the 
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sons for Junior Work. The Kafirs of the 
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roquois bicycies al 
400 of the famous fro ois Model 3 
will be sold at $16.75 cach, Justone-thina their re 
because their 


IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS FAILED wicas ven 


nsively built, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 
sale at 20 cents on the dollar. With it we Model 3 Iroquois Bi- 
cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at $60. To ad- 
vertise our busi we have luded to sell these 
they stand us, and make the marvelous offe e 
IROQUOIS BICYCLE at $16. 75 while they last. The wheels 
are strictly up-to-date, famous every where for beauty and good quality. 
DESCRIPTON The Iroquois Model 3 1s too wel! known to need 
& detailed deseription. oy 13 in. seamless 
tubing improved two-piece crank, detachable sprockets, arch crown, 
= — barre] hubs and hanger, 24 in. drop, finest nickel and enamel ; colors, 
black, maroon and coach green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 26 in., Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘Record,”’ | eer 
a teed tires and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Written Guarantee with every bicycle. 
ijt LLA (or your express agent's guarantee for changeecte way) state whether ladies’ or gents’, color and 
height of frame wanted, and we will ship C. 0. D. forthe balance ($15.75 and express charges), 
subject to examination and Var If you don’t find it the most wonderful ever made, send it back at our ex- 
nse. ORDER TO-DAY if you don't want to be disappointed. 50 cents discount for cash in full with order. 
E HAVE BICYCLES finiriaia 3 ocretats 
Wheels $3 to $10. We want 

i wn Hundreds earned their bicycle last year. This 
sample wheel to agents. rite for our Libera 
as the greatest Exclusive Bieycle House in the world and are perfectly relia’ 
Chicago, to any express company and to our customers everywhere. 


J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Bicycles 
al value. 









to represent us. 
for us; also Ex ee Wee of roposition. We are known everywhere 


; we refer te any bank or business house in 


Fergusson; Amos R. Wells. .......+. 166 
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SEND ONE DOLLAR #2: 


Hive within 700 miles of Chicago, we will send you this TOP BUGGY 
oe te examination. You can examine 0 if found 
PE ¥ SATISFACTORY, EXACTLY 48 TO BUGGIES 
pay tay =~ y yt vu Led x2 on ee PRIGEs 38.90. 
pv freight charges, less 4 3 &k EST order. 4 ° . 
nD OWN FACTORY IN CHICA 
WE MAKETHISTOPBUGGY !¥0UF ows FactoRY 1m cHICaco, 


than most 
makers put in 875.00 buggies. tyle for! Body, 
Baxbé Erote the Beet Seamed Woods Gears Hock, That Money Can 
Build. End as illustrated, or Brewster Side Bar. r, 
High Grade Screwed Rim Sarven’s Patent. Som, S cane, Dally 
Rubber Heavily lined, full ride and back curtains. . 
a to any 8150.00 buggy work, Body black; Gear, dark green 
3: ° sett —l¢ wide . 

38. | g IAL PRICE for top or narrow track, full length side and curtains, siorm 
Spree carpet Srveckr setteratters ad —. hes PD will last « lifetime. Fer Baggies at $15. 
and © RITE ATALOGUE. This ear ¥ 
BU ORDER ONE TO DAY, ¥O ts o> ae 

Lf] 


TES. U CAN SELL IT FOR $60.00. Wee DELAY. 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. \inc.), CHICAGO, 
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| will begin to behave himself. 
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From Our Meighbors 


Discipline in the Sunday- 
School 


From The Church 


HE first essentials in any school are 
quietness and order. Without these 
we may have the best teachers and the 
brightest scholars, but no work will be 
done, and no results attained. The pub- 
lic schools recognize this fact, and a 
teacher who cannot maintain order will 
not be kept long in her position. When 
children are young, in the earliest grades, 
they are made to keep quiet in spite of 
their natural restlessness. There is a 
marked contrast to this quiet and orderli- 
ness in many of our Sunday-schools. On 
entering the room there is heard a noise 
which would not be tolerated for an in- 
stant in a public school. Looking over 
the classes, the visitor sees in every class 
inattentive children who are talking or 
playing with each other. The teacher, 
occupied with one or two pupils, has no 
eyes or ears for the boys at the other end 
of the pew. In the public schools, the 
fact that the teacher is busy with one 
group of children does not break up the 
orderliness of the others. The work goes 
quietly on with only an occasional whisper 
when ‘teacher is not looking.’’ 

Disorder and noise in a Sunday-school 
is not inevitable. It is not so easy to pre- 
vent it here as in the public schools, but 
it can be done. In the public schools the 
pupils recognize, and in extreme«cases 
feel, the authority of the teacher. In the 
Sunday-schools there is a general feeling 
that-there is no authority and no penalty. 
In many schools there is neither, but 
there ought to be. Let each rector, su- 
perintendent, and teacher realize and 
assert their authority, without regard at 
first to the penalties for violation, and a 
great advance will be made. Children 
will never feel the authority unless their 
superiors are ready to assert it. The dif- 
ference between a teacher who can be 
‘*run’’ and the teacher who commands 
obedience is that the former is not sure of 
himself and his authority, while the latter 
is sure of both. 

The first step, then, in the discipline of 
the class, is the recognition of power and 
authority. In the public schools obedi- 
ence is enforced. The same must be 
possible in the Sunday-school. Force, 
however, is a last resort. It is wise to 
take a disorderly boy by: himself, to tell 
him plainly what the school is for, and 
why he is there ; to show him that by his 
disorder he is harming the school and 
wasting his time, and give him to un- 
derstand that neither can be .allowed. 
Persuasion is not of much value in such 
cases,—there must be an exhibition and 
assertion of authority. Don’t say to 
Johnnie, ‘‘ Do be an orderly, quiet boy.’’ 
Say, ‘‘ You must be.’ When the child 
recognizes a righteous and steady author- 
ity, half the battle is won. Few children 
are wilful rebels. If this discipline does 
not accomplish its purpose, the warning 
ought to be repeated in public. Make 
the offender stand up in his place, repeat 
the private warning, tell him that he cannot 
remain in the school unless he behaves. 
When this has 
been done, notify the parents that John- 


Give the reasons for this. 


nie is in danger of expulsion from the 
school. Usually this course will bring 
the young rioter to his senses, and he 


If, how- 
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ever, he does not, then the final step 
must be taken, and the offender publicly 
expelled. 

Many schools are so anxious to increase 
their attendance that some children feel that 
they are conferring a favor on the schgol 
by coming. This is, of course, fatal to all 
discipline, for the youngster, under pres- 
sure, will threaten not to come. Let all 
the children understand, in case of dis- 
order, that it is better not to have a school 
than to have it disorderly, and they will 
be obedient. When the necessity for 
expulsion arises, the ceremony should be 
as orderly and solemn as possible. If the 
offender is present, he should be sent 
away publicly, with the statement that, 
when he is- ready to obey, he can come 
back. If he is not present, the sentence 
should be pronounced as if he heard it. 
It will not be necessary to adopt this 
means very often. One such lesson will 
last a long time. The children will see 
that there is a power which, when the 
necessity arises, will be wielded in a just 
cause. 


| Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish, Whenanold 
Stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in~ 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed, 











J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 


B. & B. 


America’s a Winner 

















at anything she undertakes. Produces the 
best medium-priced Dress Goods there are. 

We made a special deal in these—60,000 
yards American all-wool Dress Goods and 
Suitings—selling on the same price dasis they 
were bought on. 

45 and 50 cent all-wool Suitings 39 inches 
wide—neat mixtures—25c. yard. 

35 cent all-wool mixed Suitings 
wide, 20c. 

32 inch all-wool mixed 25c. Suitings, 12%c. 
and 15c. 

For skirts, girls’ suits, and children’s 
dresses, and for nice every-day wear, this of- 
fering of Wool Dress Goods for the money 
never had an equal—all who send for samples 
will find this out to their profit. 

50c. choice Reversible Covert Suitings, 40 
inches wide, 35c. yd.,—tan, neat green, and 
blue-grey mixtures, 

We’re prepared to do the Dress Goods—and 
Silk and Wash Goods—business right. 

New novelty Dress Goods, §50c., 75c., 
$1.00—variety that’s a wonder—that will be 
convincing. 

Line of new pretty Madras—fine for shirt 
| waists, 20c. that we think’s a world-beater— 
get samples, and see if you don’t think so. 

Other new Madras toc. to 35c. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Wont Work- 
because ft isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
a article. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name on rolle 
when puying your shades. 


» 36 inches 
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| DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 


me Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 


There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


Be sure the brand is right. 
margin are genuine, and made by “old 


, F By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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Paper Right 


If you e yl to Ng one 
room or the whole house,write 
us for our book for new designs 


Every kind of wall paper from 
the simplest design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 
The right buying of wall paper 
is the difference between an 
artistic home and an ordinary 


house. The danger of wrong 
buying I« eliminated when se- 
lections are made from our cat- 
alogue. 
Agents Wanted in every town 
to sell wall paper from our sam- 
ee books. Large commission. 
rite to-day for particulars, 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
1281-1283 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMFORTABLE SHOES, 
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SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrate ed catalogue of general merchandise. 


dn ordering Gietn or in making ingutry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sendey School Timies. | 











In buying seeds 
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agance,’?’ because the cost 
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Leading American Seed Catalog 
for 1899,—mailed FREE to all. 

A bright book of 176 pages, with elegant colored | 

plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- 


able new information. OUSANDS OF DOLLARS | 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DA 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., fen anthaine | 
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No better Machine at any price. 
$650 Arlington Machine for......_. $19.60 
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all attachments free, over 100,000 in 
use, Catalogue and testimonials free 
Write today for epecial freieht t offer. 
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Waltham 
W atches 


are always 
guaranteed to be 
free from any defect 
in material or 
construction. The 
makers particularly 
recommend the 
movement engraved 
with the 

trade mark 

“ RIVERSIDE” 
Made in various 
sizes for ladies 

and ge entlemen, 

and for sale by all 
retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on_request, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED ? 


In Magic Lantcrn matters? If you are, mo certainly 
want our new catalog, 225 pages, just published, 20c 
for it contains —- of all kinds of lanterns and 
stereoptix ons, from $15.00 to $800.00. See our new 
*‘ Beekman Lantern as illustration, $175.00, the 
finest‘and best on the market, or our cheapest lantern 
with four-wick oil lamp, $15.00, such values never of- 
fered before. All slides reduced from 40 c. plain to 35 c¢. j 


and from $1.00 colored to 85c. Hire lists and specia 
War lists free. 
RILEY BROTHERS 
Dept. D. 16 Beekman Street, New York City. 
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schoo! lessons illustrated with Magic SM, a 
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All particulars and Prices in 26 page book —fr 
MeALLISTER, Mfg. ¢ » 49N 8t., 
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THE ¢ GREAT CHURCH 
For eiectric, as, oe oil. Send 
estimate free. _ k, 5St_ Pearl St. New York. 
CHURCH ORGANS Address M. P. peetaam, 
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Sold in boxes lh ag F imitations. 





HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Brings back the strength you 
| used to have. Take no Substitute. 
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THE IMMORTAL OLIVE 


The existence of the olive in the 
earliest period of the world’s his- 
tory is proved by the biblical story 
of the flight of the dove from Noah's 
ark. It was the olive that was 
saved from destruction by the Al- 
mighty, and it was a leaf of this 
tree that was carried by the dove 
to Noah as a sign of the receding 
of the waters. King Solomon, in 
the erection of his temple, so the 
Jewish historian, rate age tells us, 
gave to his workmen, as wages, 
more than 160,000 gallons of olive 
oil. According to history the great 
olive trees seen around Tivoli, 
whose gigantic forms rival the ma- 
jestic Sequoia of the Sierras, were 
already old when Romulus traced 
with a plane the walls of Rome. 

Among the Greeks a crown of 
olive twigs was the highest distine- 
tion of a citizen who had merited 
well of his country, and the highest 
prize of the victor in the Olympic 
games. Undoubtedly the vigor 
and longevity of the ancients, and 
the strength, endurance, and sup- 
pleness of the athletes of those 
days, were due to the general use 
of olive vil. 

Visitors at Jerusalem are taken 
to the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
there shown olive trees, aged, 
gnarled, and knotty, and told that 
these are the same trees under 
which the Christ prayed just be- 
fore his betrayal by Judas. In 
Spain, France, Italy, and Palestine, 
the olive has for centuries been a 
source of stupendous revenue, 
Wealth there is reckoned by 
olive-grove possessions, and they 
constitute a princely patrimony 
which is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘The market 
value of Italy’s annual olive crop 
alone is placed at $120,000, 000. 

The Franciscan Fathers, when 
setting sail from Old Spain to New 
Spain, were not unmindful of the 
many virtues of the olive, and with 
them brought cuttings which, in 
1769, were set in California soil. 
The same trees are still growing and 
bearing. In size they are like the 


oak, and the worth of their ovr 
surpasses ordinary credulity. Au- 


thenticated tests show that single 
trees yield as much as 190 gallons 
of berries in a single year, which 
command a price of from fifty 
to seventy-five cents a gallon, 
Olive trees from seven to ten years 
old pay profits as high as five dol- 
lars.a’tree, and ten dollars a tree 
is frequently realized from those of 
from twelve to,twenty years of age. 
California’s fertile soil and equable 
climate afford for the olive a more 
genial home than it finds even in 
its parent land. In California its 
precocity and fecundity are strik- 
ingly noticeable te those who have 
seen the tree growing on both con- 
tinents. In California the trees 
begin to fruit many years earlier, 
and the yield is many times greater 
than in Europe or Asia, ‘The tree 
is wholly trustworthy, and fortunes 
have been earned by it for many in 
the Golden State. 

Probably the most extensive 
olive grove in the world was com- 
menced at Maywood Colony in 
Tehama County, California, in 
1895. Already more than 200,000 
olive trees have been planted in 
this settlement, and the number is 
being annually augmented. This 
grove is made up of sub-divisions 
of two-and-a-half, five, and ten 
acres, and the sections are the 
property of residents of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, Ha- 
waii, Mexico, Canada, and the 
United States, 

Now, more justly than in olden 
times, an olive grove may be re- 
garded as a competency through 
life, and a patrimony at death. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER says: 


The growth of the olive is to be, 
it seems to me, one of the leading and 
most permanent industries in Cali- 
fornia. It will give us what it is 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisemert of a part 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Rev. J. E. RAY, Methodist, of Corning, California, says: 
To Whom it May Concern: 


Whereas many inquiries are made each day about Maywood Colony and its operators, Foster & Woodson, 
we therefore give the following information for the benefit of all who feel an interest in our fair locality. Foster 
& Woodson are well known here. They have been prominent business men in this county for years, They are 
honest, capable men, eminently fair in all business relating to Maywood Colony. Maywood is on a sound basis, 
is solvent, and deeds to any of its property are perfectly good. Fruit-raising can be successfully carried on with- 
out irrigation here. ‘The lands of the colony are good, being especially adapted to the various kinds of fruits and 
nuts grown in this state. They are low in price as compared with other lands of like kind. The Sacramento 
River does not overflow them, and the climate and healthfuiness of the locality is as good as elsewhere in the 
state. ‘Vhe prospects for a settlement of happy, progressive people is most assuring indeed. Water, fuel, and 
building material, are comparatively cheap. th a general way | ae not know so favorable a section in California 
for home-building by men of moderate means. 1 have a good knowledge of the colony lands, and to the end that 
they may be settled and developed by a good and worthy class of citizens will select ten or twenty acre‘tracts for 
any who may intrust me with this duty. 


Rev. S. T. BREWSTER, Rector Episcopal Church at Corning, California, says: 


Messrs. Foster & Woodson are real benefactors of worthy men of small means. They are whole-souled men, 
honest, just, and helpful in their dealings, and wish their colonists all success. ‘Io men who are energetic, 
moral, and honest, who come from the professions and trades, or others seeking health, they have, and still do 
offer, the opportunity of a lifetime in the easy acquisition of a home place adapted to the growth of valuable 
fruits. ‘They are frank to 2xplain what different sorts of soil are best adapted to. Their colony literature is re- 
liable. Get it, and study it. Make up your mind what you want to grow. Advise them of your decision. and 
they will select land suitable for that purpose. They are Teak to explain what any soil they offer is best adapted 
to. They are at great expense in order to give colonists every advantage in scientific advice free, and to provide 
as many conveniences for their benefit as possible. 

Maywood Colony is a proposition by which men of moderate means, or health-seekers, who, if needful, may 
continue at their trades or professions, and, by the application of easy monthly payments, acquire a foothold here, 
have it planted to trees, and, when the trees arrive at a fruiting age, they can come here and find themselves in 
possession of something better than a savings-bank account, or life-insurance policy—a perpetual income, which 
can be intensified by intensified culture. 

Foster & Woodson will pick out a lot for you better than you could were you on the ground. Simply tell 
them what you want it for, and they will do the rest. While I was a resident of the East I read of this colony. 
Correspondence followed, and they picked out the land on which | now live. 1 could mot have done better. In- 
terested in the upbuilding of the locality of my adoption, my services are at the disposal of those who might prefer 
to have my opinion on a selection of land. 


COPY OF THE OFFICIAL PLAT OF 


MAYWOOD COLONY, NO. 14 
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‘This is a tract of choice land—tevel, ctear, fertile, and adapted to all varieties of fruit. It 
comprises our fourteenth contiguous subdivision ; contains forty-eight ten-acre lots ; borders the 
Southern Dacifie Reilway, and 1s exactly two miles south of the town of Corning, California. 
As will be seen by the above plat, each lot contains ten acres, and is graded at $s00, or $50 
per acre. These lots we offer in whole. half, or quarter sizes, and by the following easy plan : 


104 “t's $500. Terms, $50 down; then $12.50 monthly for 36 months. No interest. 
5 ‘é 250. “ 25 “ “ 6.25 ‘“ “< 636 4“ ‘“ “ 
2% ‘“é 125. ““ Vo “ “ 5.00 ‘“ « 22 6 “ “ 


FOR FULL CASH A DISCOUNT OF 10 PER CENT IS ALLOWED 
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For eight years Foster & Woodson, owners "Maywood, 
Colony,*® in this County, have carried an account with this Bank 

and during that time we have attended to many 5 
way of holding payments in escrow 


ee of Deeds conveying property in said Colony to Eastern 
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TO THE PUBLIC: 


In all such cases perfect Deeds hav “Deen 
mitual interest of Moss. Poster & Woodson ani theve wee, ED ig 
avail themselves of our services, we will, in all cases of cash 
transactions, receive such remittances, and proceed to securs 


deeds to such lands as ve been arranged 
buyer and the sellers, — for between the 


When it is desired that deeds be recorded def for 
warded to the buyer, the recording fee of $1.00-shoula acre 


the purchase price of the property. Our service such 
. onar 
transactions is made against, the account of Mess, Poster @ woodeoh. 


We say in advance, and positively, too,~ti 
banking business precludes the pogsibility toon onter ine into 


general correspondence wi the lic concerning "Maywood 
We can, as before stated, be ky as an — Ay min 
to transact the business specified, but in no other capacit 

in connection with the "Maywood Colony, ® . 


Very respéctfully, 


Atel 


76 sident. 


AX 


March 18, 1899 
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nearly impossible to buy now, pure 
olive oil, in place of the cotton-seed 
and lard mixture in general use. It 
is a most wholesome and palatable 
article of food. ‘Those whose chief 
experience of the olive is the large, 
coarse, and agreeable variety, used 
only as an appetizer, know little of 
the value of the best varieties as food, 
nutritious as meat, and always deli- 
cious. Good bread and a dish of 
pickled olives make an excellent 
meal. The experiments have gone 
far enough to show that the industry 
is very remunerative. A mature olive 

rove in good bearing is a fortune. 

feel sure that within twenty-five 
years this will be one of the most 
profitable industries of California, 
and that the demand for pure oil and 
edible food in the United States will 
drive out the adulterated and inferior 
commercial products. 


To those in young or middle life 
who would provide a competency 
for old age, we recommend olive 
planting especially. ‘This for the 
reason that the olive lives practically 
forever; continues to increase in 
yield with each succeeding year ; in 
the interior sections of California 
knows no pest, and is a thoroughly 
trustworthy crop. ‘The only terri- 
tory in the United States in which 
this tree will fruit is a limited area in 
California, hence the impossibility 
of over-production. The olive does 
not fruit so early as do the peach, 
prune, pear, fig, grape, apricot, al- 
mond, or other fruits ; nor are the 
first crops of the olive so valuable as 
those of the other fruits ; that is to 
say, the peach, at four years from 
planting, will yield as much profit as 
will the olive at seven years. But, 
in California, the peach reaches its 
prime at about fifteen years of age, 
and begins to wane, while the olive 
increases in yield and profit indefi- 
nitely. Those whose circumstances 
are such as to require the earliest 
revenue possible should plant varie- 
ties other than the olive. 

For the farmer, whose land is 
locked up in ice half the year, and 
whose family and live-stock eat up, 
in winter, all he can make in summer; 
for the mechanic whose employment 
is uncertain, and whose welfare is 
constantly imperiled by the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery ; or 
for the clerk or salesman who has got 
ahead about as far as he can whefe he 
works ; or for any one ready to ex- 
change a life of uncertainty or hard 
times for a life of comfort and enough, 
it~vould seem to be a good move to 
shape matters up so as to acquire a 
piece of good fruit land in California. 
And, if you move, move to better 
yourself. Not all of California isa 
**good country."’ About 80 per cent 
of that state is arid, semi-arid, or un- 
fit for intense culture. Maywood is 
in one of the best sections of the 20 
per cent of ‘‘ good country.”” 

Time was when the average man 
with heart set on California had to 
sacrifice from 25 to 50 per cent on 
his farm or home to raise money to 
buy land; then had to develop it 
himself, spending from two to five 
years’ time before the income would 
support him. It's ‘different now. 
By our proposition, a man or a 
woman cah, by the application of 
easy monthly payments, acquire 
land, have it set to trees, the trees 
cared for, and the fruit harvested. 
Meanwhile they can follow their 
regular calling, and dispose of their 
Eastern interests to best possible ad- 
vantage. 1,056 Eastern people now 
own land in lots of from two and a 
half to twenty acres in Maywood 
Colony. Not more than 25 per cent 
of the owners are on the ground. 
The others are in the East, and their 
orchards are being developed by the 
resident colonists under expert super- 
vision. The details of this plan of 
home building will interest you. 
The story is too long to tell here. 
Send for it. Hundreds of intelligent 
and provident folks are taking ad- 
vantage of it. 





We eet out an elegantly illustra- 
ted, eight-page, semi-monthly 
paper devoted to health, horticul- 
ture, and home building in Califor- 
nia. If you would know all about 
California this paper will supply 
the want, and all it costs is 24 
cents a year. Stamps accepted. 











Correspondence invited. 


FOSTER & WOODSON 
Owners 
Eastern Office, 1135 Broadway, N.Y. 
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publishers will refund .o subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


y not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


